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A CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


SHEDDING ABROAD THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT. 


ae HILL is long: and bleak, 

wind-swept and sightly. In sum- 
mer every breath brings vigor, and you 
are ready to echo the saying of one of the 
Puritan historians, that “a sup of New 
England air is better than a whole 
draught of old England ale.” But when 
November chills are abroad, and winter 
winds begin eerily in forest and chimney, 
when out of the North some gale comes 


sweeping down the Hill’s long length, you 
are ready to call it not a draught but a 
deluge of air resistless as the floods or 


tides themselves. For the weather on 
North Hill, as in most other places, can 
be kind, and it can be cruel. But it was 
neither kind nor cruel on this dull De- 
eember day of which I write, it was 
simply cheerless. 

In the largest and finest of the farm- 
houses that lined the long, country road, 
two women sat together. The room was 
high-ceiled and spacious, with quaint, old- 
time finishings, deep-set windows, and 
various heavily carved pieces of furniture 
set in the same nooks and niches that they 
had occupied for a half century, at least; 
while between them were scattered willow 
chairs, and gayly-cushioned ottomans, and 
paper-strewn tables. These, the dainty 
escritoire opposite the ancient secretary, 
the well-filled modern book-cases, the 
gilded hanging-lamps, and more than all, 
the bay window full of blossoming plants, 
gave a charming cheeriness to the per- 
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vading sober comfort of the room, a 
cheeriness still further enhanced by the 
glorious wood-fire that snapped and 
crackled in the cavernous fire-place, 
deeply set in an enormous chimney that 
ran from roof to cellar. 

The occupants of the room, despite the 
manifest friendliness between them, and 
ever-present sense of Yankee equality, 
were evidently employer and “ help.” 

The tall, winsome-faced, thoughtful- 
eyed woman in black was the mistress of 
the old North Place, and.sole owner of 
all the appertaining property. Miss Reli- 
ance Howes was, indeed, the neighborhood 
“reliance ” in the way of help, turning her 
hand, with equal deftness, to dress-making 
orsoap-making, Thanksgiving pies or April 
house-cleaning, nursing or tailoring, plain 
sewing or wedding cookery, preserving in 
her person and memory unnumbered 
traditions of weaving and straw-braiding, 
cleansing and dyeing, drying and presery- 
ing. 

The gathering shadows, coming so softly 
and swiftly into the room, had compelled 
her to lay aside her sewing, and she sat 
quite idly for a few minutes by the fire, 
while her companion sat as silent at the 
window looking down the Hill—the house 
was at one extremity—where she had 
taken her position with the earliest coming 
of twilight shadows. Her attention 
seemed fixed on the scene outside, 
though the darkness was gathering 
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deeply now, and Miss Howes had to 
speak to her. 

“Mrs. North, ma’am, I shall hev to 
ask you to light this lamp here, I’m 
afraid; or else tell me where to git 
another. I’m a-losin’ my time, you see, 
or you are.” 

“ Never mind that,”’ answered the lady, 
quickly. “It won’t hurt either of us to 
sit-still a bit. The twilight was meant, I 
think, to rest in, if one can and will. 
And I always like to sit here and watch 
the’ lights come out in the houses all over 
‘ the Hill. I always do whenI can. I 
never feel so near to my neighbors as when 
I see them lighting their lamps, one by 
one, at night.” 

“T like to watch ’em, too,” said Miss 
Reliance. ‘“ And I most always do when 
I’m at home, and can be quiet a bit as it 
grows dark. It makes me think of some- 
thing I read in one of your books to-day ; 
something about the ‘City Lights,’ 
wasn’t it?” 

“Oh! Lucy Larcom, I guess it was. 
She has a poem about them. 


“ ¢ Stars that softly glimmer in a lower sky, 
Dearer than the glories unexplored on high ; 
Home-stars that, like eyes, are glittering 

through the dark, 
With a human tremor wavers every spark.’ 


‘But, Miss Reliance,” the lady went 
on, earnestly, “sometimes I feel as though 
I-know as little of what is behind those 
lights as of the stars themselves. And I 
think some of them are as distant from 
oneanother. That was one thing I wanted 
to ask you about.” 

“Oh! everybody knows that the North 
Hill folks are as close, some on ’em, as 
the bark on a tree. The thermometer 


always stands two or three degrees lower 
here than anywheres else, if ’tis high 
ground. I declare I can’t think of any- 
thing else but that verse in the Testament, 
‘The Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans.’ 
so!” 


And it hadn’t ought to be 
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“ And especially at Christmas time |” 

“ That’s what I was thinkin’. Folks 
might be folksy then, mightn’t they? 
And I wasthinkin’, too,” said Miss Reli- 
ance, “about that hymn the angels sung 
—sung it out there in the country of 
Judea, to the shepherds keepin’ their 
sheep. And ’twan’t only ‘ Glory to God 
in the highest,’ but ‘On earth, peace, 
good-will to men.’’ And I thought to my- 
self, like enough that’s what the glory 
means, partly, if we only had sense 
enough to see it, peaceful livin’ and 
righteousness, and loving-kindness, fulks 
a-doin’ what is right, and lovin’ and help- 
in’ each other as they goalong. Only we 
don’t.” 

“But we ought, we must,” said the 
other, determinedly. ‘ And we must be- 
gin now, at Christmas time. See here, 
Miss Reliance, the lamps are all burning 
now, but I’m not going to light ours just 
yet. Sit here, and tell me about the 
people whose evening lamps we can see. 

“You see,” she went on, “I know 
their names, and who is in each family, 
usually. And I speak with them Sun- 
days, and call occasionally—” 

“Which is more than anybody else on 
North Hill does, save and except the 
minister, an’ he don’t live here,” inter- 
polated her hearer. 

“ But I don’t know them, and I can see 
that they don’t really know each other, 
or have any helpful, hearty, neighborly 
interests and association. Now, you must 
know all about them?” 

* Well,” Miss Reliance made answer, 
“T do see the inwardness of a good many 
houses and people, too, as for that matter, 
workin’ about as I do,” and she took the 
low chair placed forher. “ Yes, as you 
say, I suppose I know what is behind 
them winders where the lights is just 
about as well as if I was to go up and look 
in, nine times out of ten. This first light 
is in Deacon Somers’s kitchen. There aint 
no fire anywhere else, if it is Christmas 
time. Not that they aint able, and good 
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honest, kind-hearted, well-meanin’ people, 
too. It’s the way they’ve got into. You 
gee there‘aint only the Deacon and his 
wife, and they’re gettin’ along in years, 
and Sarah, an’ I guess she don’t care for 
things as she used to, and no wonder !” 

“She lost her lover, didn’t she, by some 
accident or something?” 

“Yes, she lost him, but not that way. 
Twas half his folks and her folks doin’. 
You see they aint been the best of friends 
the Somerses and the Philbrowns, though 
they're both good, honest, God-fearin’ 
people. But there’d been some disagree- 
ment among ’em away back in their 
fathers’ or grandfathers’ time. And when 
young John Philbrown come a-courtin’ 
Sarah Somers, why, he wasn’t made over 
and above welcome, though I guess the 
Deacon didn’t really oppose it. And his 
wife’s too gentle to oppose anything. And 
the Philbrowns, there was only the old 
man and his sister left at home, had ben 
eallatin’ to hev John take the farm, but 
when they saw that ’twas a Somers he’d 
be a-bringin’ there, they sent and got 
Mercy Philbrown, that married a Hooker, 
tocome home with her husband and 
family. And John, he was proud, an’ 
the Deacon he give him no sort o’ help or 
encouragement, so off he goes to Leadville 
this dozen years ago a-hoping to get some- 
thing together and come back and make 
a home for Sarah, or else send for her to 
come out there. 

“ And he’s had hard luck an’ he’s there 
yet, and she’s here—for her folks wouldn’t 
really let her go till he had something 
a-head—and there they’re likely to be. 
And they’re both as good as gold for all 


‘that. And the Deacon owns five good 


farms, if he does one, and ’most seventy, 
too. His wife’s considerable younger. 

“That’s the Philbrown light over 
yonder. They’re well-off, too, an’ might 
hev give John a lift as well as not.” 

“There are two lights off to the right 
that I can’t locate ; the one on the left is 
Mrs. Gliddon’s, isn’t it ?’’. 
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“Yes, the Widow Gliddon, she’s one 
of the saltof the earth. You don’t see 
her lamp every night, but her lights 
always burnin’ somewhere. She’s dretful: 
good in sickness. One of them other lights 
belong to the two old maids Perkinses ; 
they’re just as good, only kind o’ puckery. 
The other’s Mary Jane Partridge’s. There 
isa sight o’ lone women on the Hill! 
Poor, too, that isto say, poor enough mot 
to hey any luxuries, and not every 
comfort, but self-respectin’, poor, and in- 
dependent, an’ somehow alwus able to 
help any one that’s worse off. 

“ There’s Ann Snell, she has to take care 
of old Grandma’am Sneil that’s bedrid, 
besides seeing to things generally, bein’ 
the only able woman on a big farm. 

“An’ yonders the Grant place— 
Nathan and his wife—and she’s dretful 
weakly and complainin’, and Marthy, 
their daughter, she has to bear the brunt 
and I guess she needs cheerin’ up a good 
many times, only she don’t get it. 

“ Mrs. North, my dear, I’m right glad 
you’re goin’ to be interested in these folks, 
these neighbors 0’ yourn. “You can help 
‘em more than you’re aware on. Not by’ 
givin’ ’em anything, I don’t mean, but by 
being really friends with ’em. Every- 
body needs friends, you know.” 

“T hope they will come to my Christ- 
mas party,” said the lady of the house, 
musingly. 

“Ma’am?” 

“My Christmas party, you know. 
That’s to be the beginning of acquaint- 
ance and friendship, I hope. Won’s it 
be a good way to bring them together?” 

“T thought you said none of your folks 
was comin’ this year ?” 

“ They are not coming. The company 
I mean to have is a neighborhood Christ- 
mas party. Every one of my neighbors 
I shall ask and hope to see. It will do 
us all good to spend an evening to- 
gether, and if that evening is our Lord’s 
birthday, it seems to me the real neigh- 
bor-spirit ought to be abroad among us 
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And, perhaps, for His sake, we can keep 
it, and cause it to grow among us.” 

“It’s a good plan, and well-thought 
of,” said Miss Reliance, after she had 
thought amoment. “And I'll do all I 
can to help you, I’m sure. And now if 
you want to know about them other 
lights, U'll tell ye as spry as I can, and 
then get to work. For I don’t s’pose 
ye want to pay me for talkin’; I don’t 
want ye to, anyway.” 

“But I do,” said the lady, laughing 
more cheerfully than Miss Reliance had 
heard her since the day, five years be- 
fore, when she had come to North Hill 
with her invalid husband from their city 
home. But his native air had failed to 
reinvigorate him, and within the year she 
had been left widowed and alone. 

“T know the Garlands,” she said; 
“the Squire and his wife and daughters.” 

“ Isn’t there a son ?” 

“ Yes, I can see behind them curtains, 
too, if they be draperies, rich and heavy. 
He aint there; though it’s warm and 
bright, and they do try their best to 
keep him, every one of ’em. But it’s 
pretty dull here for a boy, you see, an’ he 
finds livelier company, more ‘ worth 
while,’ he says, though I guess he don’t 
go with anybody that’s very low, and he 
hasn’t got any bad habits yet. But he 
and Will Barnett and Joe Clark, they 
want something goin’ on; and if they 
can’t get it at home, nor yet among their 
neighbors, why they’ll go somewhere else. 
And there’s another wheel that maybe 
you can set turnin’, Mrs. North, my dear. 

“And I can see behind ‘the Barnett’s 
shades, too. Like enough they’re frownin’ 
over Sam, an’ at him, and all because his 
taken a notion to Lena Cowden. Just 
the nicest, capablest girl she is, an’ these 
Cowdens are good folks, whatever some of 
their relations have been. Jews and 
Samaritans again, you see! 

“ And that’s about all the houses, ex- 
cept the Grahams—young Mrs. Graham 
come to live with her husband’s folks after 
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he died. She’sabout yourage. And the 
Snows, a very likely family ; and you’d 
ought to know his sister, as lives with ’em, 
And that is all, except Cap’n Hoitt, that 
lives by himself, and Joe and Jeremiah 
Harcourt, bachelors, and lives together !” 

By the next evening every family on 
North Hill had received a dainty missive, 
inviting each and all the members of the 
household to spend Christmas Eve with 
Mrs. Alice North, at the North Place. It 
was well that Mrs. North did not hear all 
the comment and criticism provoked 
thereby, nor know how slow some of 
them were to comprehend her fine and 
generous meaning and motive. But this 
dust of discussion was soon laid, and 
public opinion veered to the other ex- 
treme for awhile, settling finally, after 
these oscillations, into a gratified apprecia- 
tion and pleased expectancy, which found 
not unwelcome expression, North Hill 
was in a flutter of preparation and antici- 
pation. Miss Reliance, as she went in and 
out on various errands, let fall many a 
well-directed little word that helped foster 
this kindly feeling. 

And it was Miss Reliance, too, who 
brought word to the big house that Sarah 
Somers was “a-having ber brown silk re- 
fitted ;’ and “Lena Cowden had gota 
new cardinal basque, awful pretty and 


becomin’ ;” and “ Alice Barnett had a — 


new navy-blue, and May Garland was 
finishin’ her brown.” 

But Miss Reliance was kept busy, for 
the most part, assisting Mrs. North in her 
preparations. 

The great rooms were all thrown open 
and garnished, till the result was a marvel 
of pleasantness. Fires glowed in all the 
fire-places, and the dancing flames made 
rosy reflections on shining handirons, on 
gleaming brass-framed mirrors, on shining 
tables of oak and cherry, and leather- 
seated chairs of mahogany. Above the 
sombre portraits hung Christmas ever- 
green, trimmed with scarlet berries and 
feathery sprays of clematis. 










































Flowers, too, chrysanthemums, gerani- 
ums, and heliotrope, and rarer ones; 
also real Christmas roses were in every 
room, blending their faint, fine fragrance 
with the spicy odor of evergreen and pine 
and the resinous scents of the fires on the 
hearths. 

For the entertainment of her guests 
the mistress of the house had racked her 
brain, and ransacked her stores, bringing 
out treasures new and old. So on every 
stand and table, in every niche and cor- 
ner, was something to invite and repay 
attention. Portfolios of engravings, views 
and photographs of persons, and places, 
and objects, souvenirs of travel, cabinets 
of curiosities, unique collections, illustra- 
ted books, were everywhere. 

“You aint goin’ to hev a Christmas 
tree, I expect ?’’ said Miss Reliance. 

And Mrs. North answered : 

“IT thought at first I wouldn’t, then I 
thought it would seem so much nicer, 
maybe, to some of them, if they had some- 
thing to carry home.” 

And Miss Reliance nodded assent. 

So when Christmas Eve came, a cur- 
tain was drawn before one corner of the 
largest room, veiling, until half-past nine, 
the Christmas tree, as every one knew. 

For everybody was there. Not one 
was missing, save Grandmother Snell and 
her faithful attendant, and one of the 
“Miss Perkinses” slipped out at nine 
o’clock and sent her over, too. 

There was Deacon Somers and _ his 
wife—she in her shiny black silk—he in 
broad-cloth hardly less shiny with wear, 
shaking hands cordially with old Mr. 
Philbrown, and talking on the latest news 
from John. And Sarah, meek and 
patient, with a most pathetic wistfulness 
in the brown eyes once so merry. 

And the Widow Gliddon, and the 
spinster-sisters Perkins, and the Snows, 
and the Grahams, and the Grants, and 
the Barnetts, Will with them, making up 
his mind that this was “sort o’ worth 
while, if Christmas only come oftener !” 
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And Lena Cowden, looking so maid- 
enly sweet that the family of her would- 
be betrothed relented before the evening 
was out, and the merry bachelors, and 
Cap’n Hoitt “ himself.” 

At eight o’clock the pretty, substantial 
“stand-around” tea was served. 

The hostess had hesitated about this, 
too; but it was not establishing a prece- 
dent. Whatever neighborhood sociability 
her gathering might lead to, this was a 
Christmas party, and came “but onee a 
year,” and no element of good cheer 
should be wanting. And she knew, too, 
that some among her guests had been far 
from tasting the traditional Christmas 
fare. Her delicatesalads and sandwiches, 
her tempting cake and fruits and confec- 
tions, should help supply the lack. 

Then the tree was unveiled and un- 
loaded. 

It had not been the least of Mrs. North’s 
cares to prepare its fruits. But asshe saw 
the delight her small gifts gave—Mrs. 
Somers’s pleased acceptance of a fine, hem- 
stitched handkerchief; Sarah’s sober plea- 
sure in a dainty Christmas booklet; Ann 
Snell’s quiet rapture over a Scripture roll, 
and Miss Perkins’s inquisitive inspection 
of a Sunshine Calendar; the pleasure of 
the young Widow Graham in a book of 
thoughtful poems, and Miss Snow’s satis- 
faction over a book of daily readings, to 
say nothing of the more boisterous joy of 
the children over their gifts—she felt 
many times repaid for all her pains. 

“T wanted them to have something to 
carry home,” she said, when all was over, 
to Miss Reliance, as they stood together 
in the empty, cheerful rooms. 

“ An’ you hev,” said that good woman, 
emphatically ; “more than you know of, 
and what some of ’em will never lose 
sight on. It’s my opinion, Mrs. North, 
my dear, that there’s some things been 
begun to-night as will be going on and 
on, an’ carrying a blessing with ’em.” 

“They seemed to enjoy it, didn’t 
they?” asked the lady of the house, a 
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little wistfully, yet somewhat reassured 
by Miss Reliance’s hearty words. She 
was weary, and she was not sure in the re- 
action after her interested labors and ex- 
citement, that it had been to good pur- 
pose. “And they were all very social 
and friendly among themselves and with 
me.” 

“Of course they was! And what’s 
more, they’re a-goin’ to be. It pleased 
me to see the Barnetts looking askance at 
first, at Lena Cowden, and then findin’ 
out so quick that they needn’t fraternize 
nor come down to her, for the coming 
down is the other way! And the Garlands 
was that pleased because Will was here, 
instead of to the dance over to the tavern. 
And don’t you breathe a word, but I 
heard Deacon Somers talkin’ low with old 
Mr. Philbrown, all about John, and the 
Borden house that’s empty. And I 
shouldn’t be surprised to see John Phil- 
brown back here afore six months is out, 
and very welcome, too. And the families 
are goin’ to pull together better now, I 
know. Oh! it does folks good sometimes 
jist to git together and hev a chance to 
know one another, as you said. And 
there’s a sight of good of one kind and 
another bein’ done and begun by this 
night’s work. 

“T heard the young folks tellin’ about 
a Reading Club, and some of the women, 
Miss Snow I guess it was, said something 
about King’s Daughters.” 
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“Yes, we are going to have a ‘ten,’ and 
maybe two or three of them,” said Mrs. 
North. 

“And I heard them say,” said Miss 
Reliance, again, “that we’d better try to 
have some sociables round this winter. 
And them boys, Will Barnett and Joe 
Clark and the rest, they’re just as pleased 
as anybody. And I heard the women 
promisin’ to go an’ see one another very 
soon now, they said. And they mean to 
get out oftener to prayer-meeting, which 
I’m very glad to hear. And they say it 
aint right to live to one’s self so. 

“ And, O Mrs. North! my dear,” she 
exclaimed once more, “ you don’t know 
the good you’ve done and begun to-day!” 

There is no chime of bells in the little 
square tower of the church on North 
Hill to ring out Christmas joy. Nobody 
sings sweet old carols under windows as 
the blessed day begins. Yet from its 
earliest dawning, and all day long, in the 
ears of this woman who would fain keep 
Christmas in Christ’s own spirit, and be a 
“neighbor” to those about her, even as 
He taught, living near to them in love 
and helpfulness and sympathy, even as 
He came near to help and abide with 
us, there were sweet, soothing, rhythmic 
echoes of the angels’ song, repeating: 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will to men !” 

OLIVE F. DANSE. 





ECOMPENSE IN LABOR. There 

is recompense in labor which is sel- 

dom thought of, yet which has a special 
value of its own. It is the actual improve- 
ment that takes place within every one who 
performs earnest, honest work. The la- 
borer becomes firmer in muscle, the me- 
chanic more skillful with his tools, the 
clerk more rapid and accurate in his cal- 
culations, the physician more able and 
experienced, the artist more effective in 


delineation, the teacher wiser in her meth- 
ods of instruction, the statesman better 
able to serve his country, exactly in pro- 
portion to their intelligent and energetic 
efforts. There is always pleasure in ac- 
cumulated power, but few pause to con- 
sider that it is to be had only through 
vigorous exertion. This sort of recom- 
pense is unique, for it may come not only 
with success, but with much that is called 
failure. 














CHARLOTTE’S CHRISTMAS JOY. 


(FOUNDED ON FACT.) 





tye eiay SANBORN was alone 
in Boston, in one way ; in another 
she had plenty of company. She came 
from Maine to study elocution in a promi- 
nent school of oratory, and was a volun- 
teer in the grand army of students who 
come to that city for purposes of self-cul- 
ture. She was an orphan, and it was 
taking the remains of her small patri- 
mony to pay her tuition-fees at the school, 
her board, and lodging; in fact, the last 
had to suffer a stint for the sake of the 
other items. She lived in a small hall 
bed-room on somebody’s fourth floor in 
the South End ; had no fire, only the un- 
certain heat from the draughty hall, and 
the capricious winter climate of Boston 
did not always grant her the aid of the 
sun, although she was careful to hire a 
room on the side where the sun ought to 
shine. 

She bore her hardships not only with- 
out complaining, but with very little 
thought of there being anything in her 
present lot to complain of, it was such an 
improvement on much in her past. She 
was at the school in the morning, took a 
walk in the afternoon, returning home to 
practice speaking and exercises to make 
her muscles flexible; this kept her warm, 
and at night she read Rolfe’s edition of 
Shakespeare, puzzling out the copious 
notes under her one gas-burner, wrapped 
in a heavy shawl; she went to bed very 
early, under a thick comforter, so the cold 
had not much chance to nip her, unless 
the thermometer went down to zero, as it 
did once in awhile. Her meals she got 
at a small restaurant on a corner of Tre- 
mont Street which had a card in the win- 
dow with these words printed on it: 


“ Table-board for ladies, $3 00 
a gents, 3.50 


Tickets—twenty-one for 3.00” 





evidently implying that the “gents” al- 
ways ate more than the “ ladies.” 

Charlotte was a patron who bought 
tickets, so if Sunday mornings were very 
stormy she made herself some tea in a tin 
saucepan over the gas-burner, and ate a 
couple of dry baker’s rolls. She did this 
sometimes in the evening, too, if she was 
very tired, and if the noonday meal at 
the corner restaurant had been tolerably 
satisfying, for she could not afford to de- 
spise saving the pennies. 

She was living like hundreds of inde- 
fatigable girls who are studying in Bos- 
ton on small means. Bless their brave 
hearts ! 

This girl of eighteen had passed through 
a fiery trialin heryouth. Three years of 
it were spent in a hospital. When she 
came out of it well the strong art-nature 
within her had outlived all the pain, the 
confinement, the expense, and the despon- 
dency of those years, she was still deter- 
mined “to do something,” as she called it. 
There is a lonely grave out at Mount Au- 
burn, which, to her enthusiasm, was a 
shrine, for it holds the mortal part of a. 
great Charlotte—Miss Cushman, the 
actress—and her namesake felt as if the 
mighty spiritual principle in that woman 
of genius which so long triumphed over 
agony and age must somehow shine even 
out of her embers. She longed to over- 
come obstacles as Charlotte Cushman did, 
and when she saw her own face in the 
glass in her silent room she sometimes 
said to it defiantly: 

“Yes, I know I am not beautiful— 
neither was Charlotte Cushman—but she 
conquered the world in that plain mask, 
she suffered cruelly, so have I both in my 
soul and my body. Never mind if it was 
hard. I shall be able to make people 
weep in my audience some day, because I 
1021 
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have been through so much myself. It is 
not lost.” 

So she went through all the drudgery 
of practicing tones and exercises, in the 
light of a divine vision, and if she never 
should succeed in being anything more 
than an ill-paid teacher of elocution in 
some country seminary in New England, 
will not her whole nature expand into a 
richer and fuller bloom for its aspiration 
toward the sun? Even now her intona- 
tions in reciting were so sympathetic that 
they struck and brought out subtle chords 
and harmonies in the hearts of every one 
who heard them, that is in all who had 
any soul-stuff to work on; their pathos 
seemed to connect with, to have its root 

‘in, allhuman sorrow. The lodgers often 
paused to listen as they passed her room, 
and once the landlady, who had kept a 
lodgivg-house for twenty years and grown 
hard in it, wiped a tear from her eye with 
her soiled apron as she was sweeping the 
upper stairs while Miss Sanborn was re- 
peating one of her pieces. What if the 
tragedy in the piece were entirely differ- 
ent from her own? She had lost two 
little children twenty-five years ago, and 
now this made her stretch out her arms 
again, and cry, because they were not 
there. 

It was Christmas Eve—Charlotte had 
no invitation to dine out the next day. 
No one knew her well enough to extend 
such a compliment. Her fellow-lodgers 
all had delightful plans. She could hear 
those on her floor calling back and forth 
to one another, with open doors, waxing 
social over the season, discussing presents 
to be given and received, costumes to be 
worn, and the hall was aromatic with the 
evergreens they were hanging over their 
pictures. 

“Of course I don’t expect any pres- 
ents,” she said toherself. “Id rather not 
have any, as I have none to give. Per- 
haps some of the Maine folks will write 
tome. I hope they will. I don’t feel 
the least bit like Christmas, except that 
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it keeps coming to me how different every- 
thing was in the days when father and 
mother were living, and we had trees and 
hung up stockings—all that dear old time 
before I hurt my back and went to the 
hospital.” 

Then she thought that the sum of hu- 
man happiness must be greater the 25th 
of December on this earth of ours than 
on any other day, because there is more 
love, its spirit finds more expression then, 
and the blessed Christmas joy of this year 
and all the years reached out toward her, 
it called to her, she «called to it, she felt 
all at once that she must have a part in 
it, and it was the joy of giving she 
yearned to have a share in, not the joy of 
receiving. 

“Oh! I want to make somebody feel 
glad that I am alive this Christmas!” 
she said to herself, “ but howam I todo it?” 

She tock her flatly-worn pocket-book 
out of her drawer. When she counted 
what was in it she found there would be 
just one dollar over after the week’s ex- 
penses of board, room-rent, and washing. 
She had exactly what she reckoned on, 
and this extra dollar was to defray the 
incidentals which might arise between 
now and the first of January, when she 
expected her next quarterly installment. 
Now a great desire seized her to use this 
dollar fur the Christmas joy that moved 
her so enticingly—this poor student in 
the strange city, her parents laid to rest 
under the snows down there in Maine, 
and only herself to depend on after her 
education was paid for. 

She looked again at the dollar. 

“ We are going to have a holiday this 
week. I sha’n’t need car fare to 
get to school. I can walk wherever I 
want to go. I needn’t answer my 
Christmas letter till after the first (if I 
get any) so I won’t have to buy stamps. 
One of my shoes is beginning to break at 
the sides, but it can wait a week to be 
mended, I can wear my rubbers when I 
go out,”—all this passed through her 

















mind very swiftly—‘ Yes, I mean to take 
this dollar and have a Christmas with it. 
Shall I give my landlady a present ?” 

Somehow this idea did not find favor ; 
back of it was the knowledge that she 
was already paying that functionary all 
she could affurd, and more—then she 
thought of her fellow-pupils, with some of 
whom she was on very pleasant terms. 

“ But if I give some trifle to one ortwo 
of them with it, they’ll just go and give 
me back something a great deal nicer, 
and I don’t want that at all.” 

A sudden gleam of light now shot in 
upon her brain from the big silver dollar. 
She knew what she was going to do, and it 
was something which pramised to be emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

When she went out to her dinner at the 
eorner restaurant, which was decorated 
with some sparse holly wreaths in honor 
of the festival, after eating a greasy, 
tepid slice of mince-pie, she asked at 
the counter to have her dollar changed 
into five-cent pieces—twenty of them. 
Then fastening her ulster close 
around her throat she walked down- 
town. 

Snow was beginning to fall in large, 
feathery flakes, the air was full of that 
indescribable quality we call “ ozone ;” 
the streets were thronged with busy 
people carrying bundles and shopping 
bags, the doorways of the big stores so 
thick with jostling humanity that Char- 
lotte was very glad she was not obliged 
to push her way into any of them—no— 
she was going to purchase her share of the 
Christmas joy without entering a single 
store. 

Her plan was to bestow a. five-cent 
piece upon every really poverty-stricken 
ehild she met, until all twenty were ex- 
hausted; the only qualification for her 
gift was to be the dire extremity of the 
object, the children must look, at least, as 
if they were too poor to have any Christ- 
mas prospects at all. 

“Tt will not clothe their shivering 
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backbones,” she said to herself, as she 
walked along, “nor put shoes on their 
frosted feet, or a good warm dinner into 
their empty stomachs, but it is all J can 
do—twenty children will feel just one 
little thrill of pleasure as I pass by, and 
they know they each have five cents to 
spend inside of these shop windows.” 

She soon saw plenty of subjects, small 
boys and girls, standing round the con- 
fectionery stores chiefly, on Tremont and 
Washington Streets, and it was not long 
before half of her five-cent pieces were 
already distributed among the leanest 
and most scantily clad. Many of them 
forgot to say “thank you,” but what dif- 
ference did that make? The expression 
of blank wonder on their faces at such 
good luck was enough for her. She 
watched some of the children go into the 
stores and spend the money ; there were 
some who couldn’t wait to have their pur- 
chase wrapped up, it found its way 
directly from the counter to their mouths; 
others carried off small brown paper bags 
with dancing eyes or a sober pride of 
possession in their manner. 

Oh! the good it was doing her! It 
was better fun than the matinee the 
people were coming out from, over there. 
In front of a large music hall which set 
back from the street there was a famous 
stand on which a varied assortment of 
very tempting candies and toys was dis- 
played ; a hook-nosed man was guarding 
them jealously from passing vagrants. 
Charlotte caught sight of two girls, ap- 
parently about seven or eight years old, 
gaping with a vain longing at the delights 
spread out here before them; they were 
whispering to each other confidentially as 
if they were cronies. One had ona 
woolen skirt and sack of as many colors 
as that celebrated coat of Joseph’s, so 
many that it was hard to guess at the 
original shade of the suit, she wore a dark 
blue hood on her curly head, and a pair 
of light-blue eyes shone out underneath it. 
She was very dirty, but there was, through 
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all, a sweet, confiding expression about 
her face. She was comfortably clad com- 
pared to her companion, whose feet were 
bare of stockings, and peeped out at the 
cold world from a torn pair of shoes; a 
thin gingham dress with a dark, unwhole- 
some-looking petticoat hanging down 
underneath it, a tiny red shawl pinned 
over head and shoulders, and- a thick 
frouse of black hair sheltering her fore- 
head, this was all she had to keep out the 
east wind and snow. 

Her mouth was stretched wide open as 
she gazed at some large chocolate creams 
and bright red and yellowish gum-drops 
lying in lavish piles on the stand, and 
marked, “3 for 1 cent.” 

“ What makes you open your mouth so 
wide, Del?” said she of the hood and 
sack. 

“Seems like I kin see better with my 
mouf open,” replied she of the shawl and 
gingham. 

Then they both gave suggestive sniffs, 
as if a handkerchief were a desirable, but 
an unknown, luxury. 

Charlotte was close by them. 

“Here, little girls, get yourselves a 
taste of these goodies,” and she dropped a 
coin into the hand of each. 

“Thank you, miss!” exclaimed the 
blue-eyed one, warmly, and with a smile 
of gratitude. 

Adele clutched her money eagerly, 
there was a fierce gleam in her eyes. She 
drew her hand back with a gesture of dis- 
trust, as if she feared the young lady 
might repent and take it away from her, 
then with one sudden, wild movement 
she closed her fist and thrust it into her 
bosom. 

Charlotte was hurried on by the crowd, 
and saw no more. 

“What you goin’ to git with yourn, 
Del ?” asked her crony, as if it were one 
of the important matters of the world. 
“TI love them ar chorklits, but I gulps 
um right down in one swaller; they don’t 
last no time; it'll git a hull lot o’ this here 
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lasses candy, and that'll Jast—it’s most 
like chewin’ gum, you kin chew on it all 
day.” 

They jammed themselves close against 
the wall so the crowd did not knock them 
down while they were consulting. 

Del’s fist was still tight in her bosom— 
no one should rob her of her treasure— 
she drew a deep sigh, gazing gloatingly 
all the while at the stand, not one of its 
fascinating details lost on her. The bright 
colored heaps of fresh candies, the tiny 
boxes of figs, the popcorn balls, the pretty 
toys, the gay grasses and bunches of red 
paper roses. 

“ T want some of all of ’em,” she said, 
huskily; “them big red gum-drops is 
bully! they last ever so long, but I’ll feel 
so bad when I get home, Polly. Mother 
aint got nothin’ to eat in the house. And 
the baby was a yellin’ when I came away 
jes’ fit to kill! Nace, he was a hollerin’, 
too. Oh! dear! I guess I’ve got to take 
it home to mother. I thinked of that the 
minute she give it to me. And it’s awful 
hard.” 

The blue-eyed Polly hada very tender 
heart; it happened that she was not par- 
ticularly ravenous at that moment, some 
one having given hera lunch at noon (of 
course she was always hungry for candy). 
She looked first at her five cents lovingly, 
and then at Del with real pity. “ TI’ll tell 
you what I'll do,” she broke .out, when 
the short, sharp struggle was over—the 
words came with a great, generous heart- 
throb such as the poor can feel as well as 
the rich—“ I'll buy me and you a cent’s 
worth of ’lasses candy, and I'll take the 
rest of my money home to your mother, 
too.” 

Polly was a waif who once had a father 
and a mother, without doubt, but no one 
who knew her now had ever seen either of 
them, or could tell her about them; she 
had been handed round from one poor 
family in the neighborhood to another 
ever since her babyhood, just as people 
pick up a pretty little mewing kitten 




















rather than leave it to starve, and give it 
away before long to anybody who will 
take care of it. It was even uncertain 
whether her name was Pauline or Polly, 
there was a faint tradition that it was 
Pauline, but it settled down to Polly as 
the shorter. As for her lawful surname— 
that was entirely lost in the twilight of 
history. Everybody liked the child, gave 
her scraps to eat, rags to wear ; her danger 
was a worse one than the hunger of the 
body; after awhile, with her pliable dis- 
position and lack of steady care, she would 
be apt to fall under evil influences ; her 
jJast protector was the old ragman, who 
lived in the same house with Del’s 
mother. 

Now the two children, chewing their 
mouthful of taffy so as to have “linked 
sweetness long drawn out,” moved on to- 
ward the North End. They lived in a 
narrow, crooked passageway leading off 
one of the most God-forsaken streets in 
Boston. The sun shone in there only 
about two hours on the brightest days, 
and when a few rays struggled into the 
small windows of Mrs. Bowles’ (Adele’s 
mother’s) room, and lay in flickering 
patches on her floor, it actually looked 
nervous, startled, as if it did not belong 
in such an uncongenial place, and could 
not stay. A broken flight of steps that 
once had a railing, led up the outside of 
the hovel to her room, which was above 
the old ragman’s, inthe basement a fourth- 
rate Italian fruit-vendor lived, whose 
knowledge of English seemed to be 
chiefly in the curse department,and may- 
be the unsavory smell in the court was 
partly due to his spoilt apples and stale 
banana-skins thrown about there. 

The shingles on the roof were so few 
and so rotten that when it rained hard 
Mrs. Bowles had to use her washing and 
cooking utensils to catch the water as it 
leaked down the greasy, dingy, green wall- 
paper. 

On this Christmas Eve as the twilight 
gathered and the snow fell faster, Del and 
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Nace both out in the streets, the mother 
and baby were left here alone. Baby 
screamed and screamed himself into a 
convulsion, then “came to,” and sank into 
a kind of lethargy ; there he lay cold and 
limp in his mother’s arms; shivering her- 
self she had no warmth to give, no milk 
either, nor was there any fire in the stove. 
Often before to-day she had been without 
bread or meat in the cupboard. 

Baby’s father died before it was born ; 
he was a sturdy New England fisherman 
who sailed away one summer day on a 
Gloucester fishing-smack, never to put 
into any earthly port again. Adele was 
named for a maternal grandmother who 
was a French Canadian, and Mrs. Bowles 
inherited from her a pleasure-loving tem- 
perament, an inability to cope for any 
Jength of time with trouble and want. 
She did struggle nobly for awhile to sup- 
port her children, but she was not strong 
enough in either mind or body to fight 
the terrible battle, and at last she came 
down to one room in this miserable alley. 

There are as many mothers like her in 
the North End of Boston as there are 
students like Charlotte Sanborn in the 
South End. 

Despair stalked into that alley and 
conquered to-night. 

“We'll all starve, starve, if something 
don’t turn up!” Mrs. Bowles said to her- 
self, rocking baby to and fro in her thin, 
tired arms, looking at his white face with 
sunken eyes. “ Nothing ever does turn up 
for me except more trouble and more star- 
vation ; he can’t live till mornin’. I’ve 
begged and borrowed bread and milk, till 
nobody’s got any more for us; there aint 
no more feelin’ for us anywhere, baby— 
if you do live till mornin’, what’s the good 
of it anyway? you'll have this to ge 
through again. A big snowstorm’s a 
comin’ on now—who'll think of us snowed 
in here, to-morrow? The rich folks they'll 
eat their turkey and plum-puddin’ and us 
a-starvin.’ O God! where are yout 
We can go to you.” 
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Her passionate foreign blood stirs in her 
bosom once more, and drives her to an 
act of desperation. 

“The police will find Nace and Del, 
before they’re quite starved; the ‘ Bald- 
win Place Home for Little Wanderers’ 
will take ’em in when I[ am gone,” this 
idea crosses her mind vaguely. 

‘She clasps baby tightly in her arms, 
epens her door and totters down the 
slippery, shaky staircase outside, through 
the gloomy court. 

Where is she going? 

To Craigie Bridge over Charles River. 

Her brain is turning. 

“We will sleep to-night, baby and I,” 
she says, wildly. 

Just us she stumbles against the wall 
where the alley gives a turn into the 
street, two little figures see her in the 
white snow-light, they run up to her 
eagerly. 

“Hello, mother! is that you?” Del 
calls out. “Where are you goin’ with 
baby, out in the cold ?” 

The mother-love awakens at this voice, 
her senses return to her, she is ashamed 
to tell her child. 

“You’re so long comin’, we couldn’t 
wait no longer.” 

“ Here’s some money for you!” she ex- 
elaims, with a quick joy inher tone. How 
glad Del is now that.she did not spend it 
at the candy-stand. 

“And I’ve got fowr cents, all mine,” 
Polly puts in. “I'll buy you somethin’, 
too. The huckster down on Salem Street, 
he’s got perfect illegant slices of cabbage 
for a cent apiece, and he sells two nice 
potatoes for a cent.” 

Mrs. Bowles burst into tears and leans 
against the brick wall for support. 

“Milk first, milk fur the baby! get 
some right away to keep him through the 
night.” 

Then she staggers back with him up 
the stairs into her room, throws him on 
the bed, and falls on her knees beside it. 
“Oh! my dear God, forgive me!” she 
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cries in her heart. “ I didn’t really want to 
jump off Craigie Bridge with baby, and 
come to you before you sent for us, I only 
thought I wanted to, it was just that I went 
crazy for a minute, we was so cold and 
hungry and wore out, and you seemed so 
far away, but you was here all the time, 
only I didn’t sense it. Don’t let poor 
miserable me forget it again !” 

The children hurry to the nearest 
grocer’s. He knows their faces well. He 
is in a fine humor to-night, for he has sold 
a great deal during the day. 

“ Please give me a pint of milk,” says 
Del. 

“Seein’ it’s Christmas, I’ll give you 
good measure.” “ Poor little vagabond,” 
he thinks, as he pours out nearly a 
quart. 

Polly’s eyes sparkle. 

“T want some of them buns with 
raisins in ’em,” she tells him; “ four cents’ 
worth.” 

He wraps her up half a dozen, then 
tossing the pennies hastily in the cash 
drawer, turns to wait on two men who 
want a drink of something out of that 
barrel over there. 

When the children get home, Nace, a 
boy of five, has come in, too, from the 
street, munching an apple somebody has 
given him. 

They all gather round Mrs. Bowles, 
and eat the buns, baby has his milk after 
Polly has run down and warmed it over 
the ragman’s stove. 

The next day something does “ turn 
up,” something that is not “trouble” or 
“starvation.” 

There was a brother of Mrs. Bowles 
whom she had not seen for years, she did 
not even know if he was living, and he, on 
his side, troubled his mind very little, in- 
deed, about his sister, after hearing that . 
she was safely married to a sailor who was 
able to provide for her. He was no writer, 
and was very busy enjoying life out in the 
Western country, where, being a popular 
fellow with a kind of impulsive energy, 

















he finally, from being overseer of various 
sheep ranches in Colorado, got to own a 
small one for himself. Now he chanced to 
be in Boston on business, and took time to 
remember his sister’s existence, thinking 
it would be a very pleasant episode, as he 
was right on the spot, to eat his Christmas 
dinner with her instead of at an hotel. 
What was his disappointment and shame 
to track her from one tenement to another, 
worse and worse all the time, while he had 
been growing more and more prosperous, 
until finally he found her in one of the 
most wretched “courts” in the North 
End, and soon heard from her that she 
had no dinner to offer him. Of course, he 
was not long in providing her with a very 
good one, to which Polly and the ragman 
were invited. 

Mrs. Bowles’ distress revived all the early 
affection of her wandering brother, and 
he ended by boarding a Western bound 
train, in less than a week, with the whole 
tribe of Bowles. 

“T aint ready to marry and settle down 
yet,” said he, “and yet I need a woman 
on the ranch ; there’ll be plenty of room 
there for the children to grow up in, and 
we’ll throw Polly in, too, for her company, 
the little witch; one extra girl of her size 
wont make any difference.” 


~And Charlotte Sanborn? How was it 
with her? 

After dispensing her five-cent pieces to 
the best advantage, as she thought, and 
getting happy as well as covered with 
snow in so doing, she went back to her 
room in the South End. It did not seem 
lonely to her that evening, for when she 
thought of the beautiful Christmas trees, 
the home circles, and parties throughout 
the city, there was music in her own 
heart, sweeter than all. 

As she was preparing for bed she opened 
‘her pocket-book before putting it in her 
bureau drawer, and was surprised to dis- 
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cover in one of the corners another of 
those five-cent pieces. 

“Why, I certainly thought I had given 
them all away!” she said to herself. “I 
might have made one more child happy. 
I’m sorry I overlooked this one.” 

As she fell asleep she thought of it 
again; and in her dreams she was still 
wandering in the streets of a town, but the 
town was all unlike Boston; the streets 
were narrower, the people, even the ani- 
mals, looked different, the men wore queer 
loose garments, and the women were 
veiled ; it was summer time there, the sky 
was very blue, the hills in the distance 
very green, and some of the trees had 
long, spiked leaves; here and there she 
saw bright-colored, large-leaved flowers 
blooming, and the air was balmy against 
her cheeks, yet, with the strange instinct 
of dreams, she knew that it was Christmas 
in this town as well as in the snow and 
sleet of Boston. Her walk led her toward 
the outskirts, away from the motley 
crowd, until at last she stood in a com- 
plete solitude ; a short distance in front of 
her was a wide-spreading tree, and the 
sun was just setting in a gold-red tide be- 
yond those distant hills. 

Suddenly she perceived some one under 
this tree—a small boy, bare-footed and 
clothed only in one thin white robe over 
his round limbs. 


“He looks poor,” she thought. “I 
will give him that last five-cent 
piece.” 


He turns his face toward her, it is the 
loveliest she ever looked upon, his brow 
is white, and full, soft locks fall over his 
shoulders, his lips are wreathed in a ten- 
der, inviting smile, invisible chains are 
drawing her toward him, she is seized 
with one mighty longing to clasp him to — 
her heart. A golden sunbeam encircles 
his head like a crown, he reaches out his 
arms to her. 

She knows him now, he is the Christ- 
child of history. 
















She falls at his feet, tears of joy well- 
ing up into her eyes. 

“Oh! my soul’s love, it is you!” she 
eries, “ I have found you at last.” 

Then all the trial of her young life falls 
away from her, the memory of pain, of 
poverty, her unsatisfied ideals, the need 
of home and kindred, her loneliness of 





ONGOLIAN FABLES. There was 

a lion that used to vary his diet by 
eating in turn one from all the kinds of 
the beasts of the field. One day it was 
the hare’s turn, and the lion, looking sor- 
rowfully at the animal, said, “ A poor 
meal for me to-day! You’re not worth 
eating ; you won’t even fill upthe chinks 
between my teeth. Little use in eating 
you!” The hare replied, “Do please 
eondescend to eat me! I have just had a 
narrow escape from being eaten by an 
animal as terrible-looking as you.” The 
lion, in a rage, demanded, “ Where is there 
any animal like me? Let me see him!” 
The hare led him away toa well, and told 
him to look down. Look down he did, 
and there sure enough was a beast that 
twisted his face, looked daggers, set up 
his mane, and showed his teeth as fiercely 
as he did. The lion could not stand this, 
and leaping down to fight his rival, per- 
ished in the water. Moral—Ifa man has 
good sense, do not despise him though his 
bodily strength may be small; and, since 
dangers can be overcome by wisdom, seek 
to develop the powers of the mind. A 
mouse fell into a pit and could not get 
out. An elephant, hearing its little 


piteous voice, looked into the pit, and 
seeing a mouse lowered down his tail, 
which the mouse laid hold of, and thus 
reached the surface. The little animal 
thanked his great deliverer, and said he 
would never forget the kindness he re- 
ceived. The elephant said he had helped 
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spirit, all is lost in one glorious wave of 
light and of love. 

He speaks to her, that voice wakes 
her, and these words are ringing in her 
ears : 

“ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least ff these, ye have done it unte 


me.” 
FRANCES ALBERT DOUGHTY. 


him only because he had been moved by 
pity, disclaimed any hope of being repaid 
for his trouble, and dismissed the mouse 
with a benediction. Years passed by, and 
the same elephant, old and infirm, fell 
into a ravine too narrow to permit him to 
rise. The mouse, seeing his distress, col- 
lected all the mice in those parts and 
scraped away one side of the ravine, 
making it wide enough for the elephant to 
rise. Moral—Be helpful to others, and 
you will be helped yourself. 


“’Prars like de greates’ men in de 
ancien’ times was all cullud folks,” said 
an old negro one evening, after his grand- 
son had recited some of his lessons. 
“What makes you think so, grandpa?” 
“Why, ’case dey hab de names of de 
cullud folks! You done been readin’ ’boat 
Pompey an’ Cesar an’ Scipio an’ Remus 
an’ Hannibal an’ men wiv names like dat. 
Ise tellin’ you de truth, boy; de white 
folks don’t hab dem names—on’y de 
eullud folks!” 


Force or Hasir. Lady customer: 
“ Now please do not ask me, after I have 
bought all I want, if there’s anything 
else. If I want anything else, I can re- 
member to ask for it without being re- 
minded that there is something else that 
I may want. Do you understand?” 
Shopman: “ Yes,’m. Anything else?” 




















A CHRISTMAS-TIDE 





STORY. 


- [* orful cold, Buddie! I can’t most 
stan’ on my feet no more, Le’s go 
home.” 

“O Sissy! an’ we aint got to the 
purtiest places yet, neither—where the 
things go round in the winders all their 
own selves. But I know jest the bossest 
place to warm a feller’s feet; ‘taint 
more’n two blocks further down.” 

“Ts it in a house, Buddie ?” 

“My! no; it’s a gratin’ an’ the hot 
eomes up from below—where they’re 
bakin’, Iguess, ’cause there’s lots 0’ 
goodies in the winder above it. Come 
on !” 

Oh! how the wind off the ice-cold river 
did sweep up the streets, and the pave- 
ments seemed like blocks of solid ice; but 
the sun shone clear, and Christmas was 
only a very few days off, so that people 
looked happy in spite of the cold. Some 
were so thoroughly clad in fur that per- 
haps they did not know how bitter the 
day was, and those who shivered seemed 
hardly conscious of it, because their atten- 
tion was so taken up in looking at the 
beautiful display of holiday goods in the 
windows, the crowds of eager shoppers, 


and the huge loads of greens passing along | 


the streets or being unloaded. 

But, at last, poor little Sissy could 
think of nothing but her aching fingers 
with only the corners of a bit of a shawl 
to wrap them in, and her feet, which she 
tald her brother, “ felt like two sore sticks 
a-stumpin’ along.” 

And if he had not soon found a warm 
grating where they could stand fora little, 
her sight-seeing would have been over for 
that day. 

There were several children already 
standing there, but they were tuo excited 
to keep still long, so the new-comers soon 





gained a foot-hold, and how the warmth 
did comfort the little bodies. 

“Oh! aint it nice to be warm, Buddie? 
I ’most rather stay here all the time, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes; but there aint no purty stores 
along here, an’ we want to see lots o’ 
sights, ye know; an’ Jim says as ther’s a 
Santy Claws in one winder, some’ers, an’, 
O Sissy! look wot’s behind ye!” 

She turned to see a man setting trays 
of fresh cakes and rolls and cream puffs 
in the window. 

“My! don’t they look good? Seems jest 
as if I could almost taste ’em; an’ I do 
smell ‘em !” 

The children pressed up closer to the 
window. 

“Tf I was a man, or w’en I be one, 
Sissy, I’m a-goin’ to be in a place like 
that. Did you see how nice an’ fat that 
man was? He eats jest all he can of them, 
an’ everything—all them goodies along 


the shelves; an’ then think o’ bein’ warm 


all winter! I’d rather be him than any- 
body !” 

“ An’, Buddie, you’ll let me in, too, 
w’en you be, won’t you? Say, Buddie, 
will you give me cakes?” pleaded the 
child, for, in her vivid imagination, she 
already saw her brother the proprietor 
of a bakery and envied him accord- 
ingly. , 

“Why, of course, Sissy; but if you 
could have your pick now, what’d you 
take? Jest s’posen the man should come 
out an’ ask us.” 

“Oh! I dunno; I’d want a whole box 
full. I’m that hungry I could eat ’em 
every one.” 

“So could I ; but jest see that ere load 
o’ greens, an’—why, they’re stoppin’ right 
to that big church over there; they’re 
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goin’ to trim it up. Le’s go over, Sissy ; 
mebbe they'll drop some pieces.” 

Sure enough some odds and ends 
fell to the sidewalk, but the children did 
not dare pick them up while the men 
were around ; but just as they were ready 
to drive away, one of the men came down 
the steps with quite a long piece of cedar- 
wound rope in his hand, and threw it 
around the little girl’s shoulders, saying 
gayly: 

“Here’s a Christmas fairy already! 
You can keep it, child; pity it wasn’t 
something to make you warm ; you better 
run home fore you freeze.” 

What a nice long piece it was. The 
children stretched it out between them, 
and wondered if Aunt Jane would let 
them trim up the one big window with it, 
and what Aunt Jane’s boy and girl would 
say when they saw it. 

Buddy and Sissy were penniless orphans, 
and lived with their aunt, who had a 
wretched husband; he was ugly to her, 
and begrudged the children the little 
house-room they took up, and a share of 
the coarse food, which, for the most part, 
his wife earned; and she, poor woman, 
thought she was burdened far beyond her 
strength and endurance of nerves, as, in- 
deed, she was. 

She was out at her work much of the 
time, and the children were left to them- 
selves; and this day after a general quar- 
rel over the scanty cold dinner, Buddie 
and Sissy came out to see the sights and 
left their cousins to quarrel or eat as they 
might choose. 

People went out and in the church, but 
they were all too busy and hurried to no- 
tice the children about the door, and all 
of a sudden Sissy felt her precious prize 
snatched away from her, and turned in 
time to see it trailing after a big boy half 
a block away. How heartless and cruel 
it was, and the big tears overflowed Sissy’s 

eyes at her loss, while her brother’s eyes 
flashed and his red hands clenched them- 
selves together; but that was all they 
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could do; no redress was possible, and, 
partly to comfort his sister and make her 
forget her loss, he suggested a rash thing. 

“ Le’s slip inside, Sissy, w’en anybody 
leaves the door open agin, jest to look 
around a minnit.” 

“ Would you dast do it, Buddie?” 

“Why, yes; they won’t see us, an’ if 
they should they’d only tell us to clear 
out, an’ that won’t hurt.” 

In a very few moments an opportunity 
came, and in sidled the children hand-in- 
hand, noiseless, and well-nigh breathless 
with the audacity of the deed and the 
grandeur and beauty of what their eyes 
beheld. As soon as possible they darted 
out of the broad isle into a pew, and 
crouched on the hassocks until they could 
just see over the pew-back before them, 
cowering still lower when any one looked 
in their direction; but in spite of all these 
draw-backs they saw most wonderful 
sights. 

It was a beautiful church with lofty, 
carved ceilings and stained-glass windows, 
and men on ladders were festooning the 
greens from cornice to cornice, with here 
and there a wreath; and as they came 
still farther down the church, the children 
slipped to the floor and rested their heads 
on the seat. 

“ Feel how soft the cushings be, Bud- 
die,” whispered Sissy ; “an’ aint it warm 
an’ nice here? I wish’d we could live in 
a house like this forever ’n’ ever. If only 
I wasn’t so orful hungry, I could go to 
sleep jest as easy; it’s a good place to 
sleep.” 

“Oh! no, Sissy, you mustn’t!” but as 
he spoke he stretched himself out to see 
what a good place it was for a nap, when 
his foot touched something. He reached 
after it and pulled out a paper-bag. 

“Oh! my, my sake, Sissy ! there’s some- 
thin’ in it.” 

“ Do see what, quick ; see if it’s to eat, 
Buddie.” 

“ Cake, Sissy—jest like wot we seen in 
the winder.” 























“Oh! oh! gimme some, quick, Buddie, 
do.” 

“ T dunno—I—well, it aint’xac’ly ours, 
ye know.” 

“S’posen it aint? there don’t nobody 
want it so bad.” 

“No-o; ner I don’t ’spect they’d no- 
body eat it, anyhow; it’s all kind o’ crum- 
bly-like.” 

And with consciences easily appeased, 
the hungry children ate every crumb, and 
tucked the wad of paper in a corner of 
the pew and then settled down in sweet 
content on the floor, with their heads on 
the soft hassocks. And the afternoon 
wore on. 

“Have ye got any church mice here, 
John ?” asked an old man of the sexton, 
an hour or so later. 

“ Why, no, uncle. [don’t believe there’s 
a church in the city that’s kept so neat as 
this one.” 

“ Well, I’ve jest found a couple of— 
something down here between two of the 
seats. Come an’ see.” 

The sexton followed, full of curiosity 
as to what his uncle had found. Buddie 
was prone on the floor, but his sister’s 
head was resting on an arm thrown across 
a hassock. How the sexton stared. 

“Children! bless me, they must have 
strayed in from the street; half-froze, 
likely, an’ the warm air has jest sent °em 
off to sleep. It’s lucky you found ’em, 
uncle, for I should certainly have locked 
‘em up in here in a few minutes more.” 

He shook the boy gently, saying: 

“Come, come; it’s time you and little 
Sis went home; it’s most dark.” 

The boy sprung up at the first touch, 
frightened at being found asleep, or found 
at all, and in his confused apology even 
confessed to eating the cake. 

“Oh! that’s all right,” said the sexton. 
“My Lucy was here with me yesterday 
an’ she got hungry, so I went across the 
street an’ got her some cake. She must 
have eat all she wanted an’ hid the rest.” 
VOL. LIx.—70. ; 
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They were at the outer door by this 


. time, and Sissy, all warm and flushed 


from sleep, shivered when the cold wind 
struck her. 

“ Mercy, child!” exclaimed theold man, 
“T hope you aint got fur to go. You're 
dressed to fit a summer day ’stead o’ this 
bitin’ weather.” 

“Tt’s nigh a mile, I guess,” said the 
boy, ‘an’ we must hurry. Aunt Jane 
ll be hoppin’ if we’re gone w’en she comes 
home ; she alwers is.” 

“ What’ll your pa an’ ma say ? Won’t 
they be worried ?” 

“We aint got no folks but Aunt Jane 
an’ hers.” 

“Why, you poor little dears. Do you 
know anything about these children, 
Henry?” 

“Mercy, no, uncle; there’s thousands 
of children in the city I aint never seen, 
an’ here’s our turn. If you want to see 
anymore of ’em, likely they’ll be around 
the church again to-morrow.” 

“ Will you, sonny? I’ll give you some- 
thing for a Christmas present if you do; 
an’ for her, too; but don’t let her come 
’nless she’s dressed warmer.” 

“T’ll be there sure’s anything, mister, 
bright an’ early.” 

“I’m a good notion to take them two 
young ones home to your Aunt Mary,” 
said the old man to his nephew, as they 
walked along. ‘“She’s so des’pert lone- 
some sence James’s folks went out West, 
with no children runnin’ out an’ in no 
more. She told me to pick up one an’ 
bring home to stay till after holidays, if 
no more.” 

“She may not be so pleased if you 
bring her two.” 

“?Twon’t make a morsel o’ difference. 
There’s room enough and vittles enough. 
Well, we'll see!” 

The next morning Buddie was early at 
the church-door on the lookout for the 
kindly old gentleman. He had not long 
to wait. 
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“ Well, well, my boy! you’re on hand, 
I see; a boy of your word, aint ye? Now 
I’m goin’ home this afternoon, ’bout thirty 
mile out in the country, an’ I’m a good 
mind to take you an’ that little Sis o’ 
yourn along to my good woman, an’ keep 
ye a couple o’ weeks or so: kind of a 
Christmas vacation, ye see!” 

“Goody grashus! we never went in no 
country.” 

“Well, it’s pleasanter in summer, of 
course; but now you can have bushels of 
nuts an’ apples to eat, an’ go sleigh-ridin’, 
an’ lots of things that don’t come in your 
way todo here. So what do you say to 
the idee ?” 

“Why, I—I guess we’d love to—me’n 
Sissy would ; but we aint fit lookin’, you’d 
be ’shamed to death of us! Aunt Jane 
says she is!” 

“Oh! that present I spoke of ’ll fix 
that all right; so if you think you’d like 
to go, I’ll go right along with you an’ see 
your aunt about it, an’ git you fitted out 
in a hurry.” 

And off they started, the good old 
farmer hailing the first car going in their 
direction, and in a very short time Aunt 
Jane was astonished to see them come, 
and still more so when she heard the plan 
they had to unfold. 

Mr. Wade told her all about their lone- 
some life at home, how his wife loved to 
have little ones about her, and what a 
fancy he had taken to the children ; and 
he promised to bring them back in two 
weeks, or else send some word about it; 
and asno one could look in his honest 
face and doubt one word he said, she gave 
her consent, half-wishing her own could 
go also. 

Promising to call for the children on 
his way to the train, he took them out to 
the nearest stores, and bought them shoes 
and mittens, caps and long, warm ulsters, 
and so transformed their appearance that 
their aunt hardly knew them when they 
came back. 

The sexton laughed when he heard the 
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result of his eccentric old uncle’s whim, 
and said: “ Most folks take fresh air chil- 
dren in hot weather, but you take yours 
in winter. Well, I hope you’ll enjoy it; 
the youngsters will, at any rate; an’ 
mebbe it ’l] be doin’ more real good than 
some of the prayin’ an’ promiscuous givin’ 
that goes on in this ere church. Lucky 
thing for them tots that they strayed in 
here that day.” 

By three o’clock the old man and his 
protégés were on the steam-cars, fast leay- 
ing the city behind them. The children 
were provided with a lunch of cake and 
fruit, and between enjoying that and 
looking out of the window, and at the 
people about them, and down at their own 
feet and clothes, they had almost more 
than they could do, and thought that 


.they had never fairly waked up out of 


their nap in church, and were dreaming 
still. é 

They had never been in the country, 
and the wide stretches of white fields, 
with the houses so far apart, and now and 
then patches of woodland, were a com- 
plete surprise. And when their station 
was reached and their old friend put them 
into his own sleigh, which his hired man 
had brought to meet him, and they rode 
away a mile or more to the merry jingle 
of the bells, why, then, they were certain 
that nothing so wonderful had ever hap- 
pened before ! 

And soon they saw the house, and a dog 
wild with joy came bounding to meet his 
master, and extended his greeting to them 


and, best of all, a dear old lady, all smiles 


in spite of her surprise, gave them a cor- 
dial welcome ; and then the warm fire and 
bountiful supper, and then bed, for the 
children could |keep awake no longer, 
even to see wonders. 

And the next morning what a delight to 
wake up and find that the beautiful dream 
was a reality! We cannot stop to describe 
it all, but it is certain that no poor chil- 
dren ever had happier holidayg than did 
these last year. 
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And no one will be surprised to hear 
that Buddie and Sissy have found a per- farm. 
manent home; and that Aunt Jane’s 
boy and girl are coming up to spend one! 


FEN AS A CHILD. 
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E’EN AS A CHILD. 


VOD guides us ofttimes when we know it not ; 
3+ =When gathering shadows darken round about ; 
When earthly suff’ring seems our only lot, 
And all is weariness within, without. 
God guides us then and still He fain would bless ; 
E’en when we scorn His love He would not leave 
The least of all His children comfortless, 
Would we but in His tender care believe. 


Listen, sweet mother, type of tenderness ! 

You have just stilled your dear child on your breast, 
Your sobbing little one, with love’s caress, 

Because he had done wrong and could not rest. 
You would not Jet him, unforgiven, sleep 

Because you had chastised him. Think you God 
Has less of love than you? You need not weep 

Your sorrows out alone beneath the rod. 


God’s loving arms e’en now are waiting you; 
Creep closer to His bosom and. there feel 
His soothing presence calm your soul anew. 

He hears your longing cry, your heart’s appeal ; 
You are His child—He loves you more, far more 
‘Than you could love that little one whose sob 
Stilled ’neath your loving kisses—Aye! the store 

Of God’s exhaustless love no sin can rob. 


You battled death to give your dear child life ; 
God gave His only Son to death for you; 
You can in no wise reckon Jesus’ strife, 
Nor ever rightly God’s great love construe. 
There is no depth of sorrow upon earth ; 
No yearning pain your soul has ever known, 
No thankless task, no loveless, dreary dearth, 
But Christ Himself did deeper sorrows own. 


Alone and lonely, loving but despised ; 
Stripped of His princely crown a cross to stain ; 
Crushed by such shame as human scorn devised, 
Christ bore life’s ills our heritage to gain— 
To make us children of the Mighty One 
And joint heirs with Him. Beneath the rod 
Remains but one way then—but only one; 
E’en as your own child, penitent, undone, 
Fly to those waiting arms—the arms of God. 


this Christmas with them at Ridge 


And may it prove to be a very merry 


GRACE ADELE 
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THE KENNEDYS OF BROADOAKS. 


BY 





M. G. M’CLELLAND. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
LIGHT burned later than usual in 
the office of the Lone Jack mine on 
the night of the 31st of August. The 
miners, those among them who had no- 
.ticed the fact, remembered it afterward 
and mentioned it to one another for, or- 
dinarily, the light would be out and the 
office closed by nine o’clock—that is, Mr. 
Redwood’s office; the manager might be 
seen at all hours in his own room. One 
man testified that, in passing, he had 
glanced in at the open window and seen 
Redwood bending over his desk writing ; 
and that, even as he looked, Redwood had 
risen and walked the floor, with his hands 
clasped behind him and his head drooped, 
like aman in heavy thought. The time 
had been, as near,as he could judge, be- 
tween ten and eleven. He had not looked 
at the clock in the engine-room, although 
he might easily have done so, for a light 
burned there all night. He would not 
swear to the hour because he only judged 
from the position of the moon and the 
way the shadows fell. While late for 
Redwood to be in his office, it had been 
early for the hands to be in their beds, 
and yet deep silence had enfolded the 
cabins. Usually there would be plenty 
of noise of a social sort among the men 
after work-hours. Jerry Kitchen had 
his banjo there and would thump a tune 
for the fellows sometimes and the negroes, 
such as “hadn’t got no religion,” would 
double-shuffle and cut the pigeon-wing to 
the music. There had been no banjo- 
playing that night, for Jerry had hurt his 
thumb the day before and had it tied up 
in a rag, with axle-grease, and all hands, 


white and black, had turned in extra 
early. 

The only living creature, beside Red- 
wood and a stump-tailed mongrel, he had 
seen about was a fellow sitting on a box 
near the corner of the engine-house. He 
had been leaning against the wall, as a 
weary man leans to ease his muscles, and 
the shadows thereabout had been dense, 
so that he could not make out which one 
of the hands it might be ; indeed, he had 
not tried to do so. The man was doing 
no harm, and anybody had a right to sit 
there. He could not even tell whether it 
had been a white man or a negro, only 
he knew the fellow had been smoking—a 
whiff of tobacco had come to him; plan- 
tation leaf it had been, the sort most of 
the hands smoked. At the moment he 
had not been conscious of observing even 
these details. He had only glanced into 
the office because the window was open 
and the light inside appeared unusually 
brilliant. Redwood had two lights burn- 
ing, close together on his desk. After a 
turn or two about the room Redwood had 
come to the window and looked out on the 
night, and, seeing him standing there, had 
given him a civil “good night,” not re- 
cognizing him, but obeying the courteous 
custom of the country. Of what hap- 
pened after that the man knew nothing, 
save from conjecture. 

After speaking to the miner Redwood 
turned to his desk again. - Between the 
lamps, with the lights focused on it, lay a 
scrap of drawing-paper on which was 
traced what seemed tobe a plan of grounds 
of some sort. Redwood dropped into his 
chair and bent over it; his brows were 
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drawn together, and he went over some 
calculations on the margin of the paper 
with the care which strives to make cer- 
tainty more certain. Then he took his 
pencil and traced, near the centre of the 
sketch, a tree, and from it drew lines, in 
two directions, extending to that which 
looked to be an inclosure. This done, he 
folded the paper and placed it in the 
breast-pocket of his coat, lifted the day- 
book and ledger from the desk and, rising, 
locked them securely in the safe ; then he 
glanced about the room to see that every- 
thing was in order, laid the mail in readi- 
ness for the boy whose business it was to go 
to the post-office, and, finally, extinguished 
the lights and left the office. 

As he stepped out into the night he re- 
membered that his foreman had reported 
a gallery unsafe and had suggested that 
the matter should be looked into at once. 
He had promised to give the thing per- 
sonal attention, and ordered that the 
hands should be kept out of that part of 
the mine and that no explosives should be 
used until a thorough inspection should 
have been made. It was one of the aban- 
doned galleries and had not been re-tim- 
bered since he took the mine—some props 
had been added, but that was all. The 
leads in that direction were worthless, the 
ore being mixed with copperas and blue- 
stone. The security of the gallery was, 
however, important, not only to the mine, 
but because it extended, laterally, for 
several hundred yards under a much-used 
county road, and any caving of the high- 
way would occasion expense and incon- 
venience. 

Redwood walked to the mouth of the 
shaft. He noticed that one of the buckets 
was down, but attached no importance to 
the fact, knowing that they frequently 
were left at the bottom of the shaft already 
loaded with ore when the time came to 
stop work. There is never any conscien- 
tious restlessness in negroes about leaving 
a job unfinished. 

Redwood turned away to get his horse, 
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passing around the corner of the engine- 
house on his way to theshed which served 
him for a stable. He had readily fallen 
into the habit of the country which re- 
quired a horse for every transit, no matter 
how short the distance. His eye fell on 
aman, slouched against the house-side, 
apparently asleep. He did not speak to 
him, but went on for the horse, standing 
ready saddled, mounted, and rode away 
into the forest. 

About a mile from the mine the road 
forked, one branch leading to Eagle’s Nest 
and the other diverging and crossing the 
woods-road which led to Broadoaks past 
the old church. When he reached the 

‘agle’s Nest turn, Redwood touched his 
horse with the spur, for the animal evi- 
denced a decided disposition stableward, 
and rode straight on. The moonlight was 
brilliant, the few clouds drifting about, 
lying thin, so they cast no shadows. Even 
under the trees the way was plain and the 
horse made good time. 

Redwood rode straight to the old bury- 
ing-ground, dismounted, fastened his horse 
to the limb of a tree outside the gate, and 
entered the inclosure. He had been there 
often during the months just passed, and 
on asimilar errand. The prejudice and 
sentiment—stu pidity, it seemed to him—of 
the entire population had combined to 
force him, or so he imagined, to unusual 
and nocturnal methods for the verification 
of a fact which the exercise of a modicum 
of common sense would have enabled 
him to establish, or disprove, in open day- 
light and with little trouble. And what 
maddened him was the thought that, 
while standing in his light, these senseless 
idiots were standing doubly in their own, 
and that even though he should demon- 
strate this fact to them they would, in all 
probability, continue to obstruct the 
initial steps of his enterprise. 

That the story told by the Memnon 
jeweler was correct in its main issue he 
now believed beyond a peradventure, and 
he only desired to satisfy himself of the 
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trend of the deposit and procure speci- 
mens of the ore for analysis. With his 
mind clear on these two points he would 
push his suit with Rebie Kennedy, and, 
through her, work for the annihilation ofa 
senseless bit of sentiment, or, if that result 
should be beyond him, at all events, the 
removal of its obstructive qualities. The 
glimpse which he had obtained into what 
he supposed to be the arcana of the girl’s 
nature had given him renewed hope. 
He would “ fight the devil with fire,” he 
told himself, and smiled, with a conscious- 
ness of power, and the thought that he 
had at last secured a fulcrum for his will. 
Sentiment should meet sentiment in the 
issue, and love for the living should try 
conclusions with reverence for the dead. 

In his calculations Redwood was guilty 
of the ordinary human blunder of gift- 
ing his own will with omnipotence, and 
of blindness to the fact that the limitations 
of the material militate against a man’s 
getting all of the forces of life into the 
grasp of his hand. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Repwoop proceeded at once to the 
church, took a key from his pocket, un- 
locked it and entered. The lock was an 
old-fashioned brass affair of the sort pre- 
valent with most of the doors of the 
neighborhood, and Redwood had easily 
found a key at Eagle’s Nest which would 
fit it. The light in the building was dim, 
owing to the tall, narrow windows being 
overgrown with ivy, long trails of which 
hung through many a broken pane ; but 
Redwood was perfectly familiar with the 
place. He ascended the pulpit steps and 
opened the heavy warden door, pausing 
for a moment, as it swung from his hand, 
to strike alight. The pulpit-floor, raised 
about three feet above the level of the 
chancel, which in its turn was a foot above 
that of the body of the church, was half 
covered with dirt, a pile of which was 
heaped beside a loose plank which stuck 
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up as though it had been roughly pried 
from its place. The flicker of the match 
in Redwood’s hands gave the rent an un- 
canny resemblance to an open grave with 
the earth heaped up beside it. Redwood 
lighted a lantern, of the sort used by 
policemen, and took from a corner aspade 
and other implements for digging, and 
also a heavy rubber blanket like those 
used by miners and ranchmen for camp- 
ing out. He took the lantern, also, think- 
ing that there might be need of it ere his 
task should be completed. 

The force of habit caused him to lock 
the door and put the key in his pocket. 
His horse whinnied as he stepped out into 
the moonlight and sided around, jerking 
his bridle and pulling on the limb, as 
though under the stress of some excite- 
ment. Redwood spoke to him, and lay- 
ing his implements on the ground, went 
out to see what could have caused his un- 
easiness. Then he became suddenly 
conscious that Nature shared the unrest, 
and that he himself was becoming infected 
with the general feeling. The air was 
hushed and breathless, the woods silent 
with the stillness that precedes convulsion, 
not a twig stirred, not a leaf or blossom 
moved, not a night-bird nor insect 
sounded a note. He could feel the flesh 
of the horse quiver as the animal pressed 
against him, and involuntarily he laid 
hold of the bit lest his terror should 
cause himto break away. Then he waited, 
able to analyze his own sensations and 
those of Nature, and knowing from ex- 
perience what must result. 

In a moment it came ; the long, sicken- 
ing shiver, the rocking and vibrating, ac- 
companied by the rumble and roar of im- 
prisoned forces, the distinct throes, as of a 
monster in pain, as the earthquake passed, 
and the closing shivers as it rolled away 
toward the northeast. 

Redwood waited, soothing the horse, 
until all immediate danger of a recur- 
rence of the shocks seemed to be over. 
The loss of time made him restive. It 

















almost seemed as though the forces of the 
universe, spiritual and material, were ar- 
rayed against the accomplishment of his 
purpose. He had half a mind to loosen 


the bridle and let the horse find his way 


back to his stable; but, apart from the 
aversion every man has, when it comes to 
the point, to letting his horse wander 
about the woods and fields with the saddle 
on, there was an unacknowledged under- 
current of consciousness that the vitality 
and nearness of the creature was a relief 
and comfort. It gave the feeling of com- 
panionship with something living and 
finite which even the boldest and strongest 
men will crave when engaged in strange 
or hazardous undertakings. 

After awhile he re-entered the inclosure 
and carried the things taken from the 
pulpit to the grave, opened a few weeks 
before. It was a part of theill-luck that 
had dogged his quest from first to last, 
Redwood thought, that he should have 
been away from the neighborhood when 
that grave had been made. Had he been 
on the spot then, the necessity for that 
which he was about to do would have 
been obviated. 

He had made examinations in several 
directions, taking bearings from the Eng- 
lish oak, and making his excavations un- 
der cover of those old marble slabs which 
seemed fashioned for the concealment of 
secrets. The search had been only par- 
tially successful, the gravel yielding 
enough ore to dangle hope before his eyes, 
but not near enough, in Redwood’s opin- 
ion, to justify the origination of that 
story of auriferous spadefuls. Before his 
departure for the North he had marked 
this spot, fecling certain, from directions 


and indications, that here, if anywhere - 


outside of old Dr. Kennedy’s own resting- 
place, the vein might be crossed. On his 
return he had been too busy at the mine 
to have time for his more personal mono- 
mania, and then had discovered that there 
had been an interment in the very spot 
which he wished to examine. 
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When the idea of that which he was 
doing had first occurred to Redwood he 
had thrust it aside with a natural human 
shrinking, but the haunting of that dream 
of gold and the visions which would keep 
rising of the delights and above all of the 
power attendant on the possession of gold, 
combined with the threatened failure of 
his hopes at the mine, had operated to 
weaken and finally overthrow the instinct 
of respect and, almost, awe, which the 
dead, by the mere fact of that mysterious 
change, seem potent to impose upon the 
living. The thought, once entertained, 
had speedily become assimilated and, as 
would be inevitable in such a nature, had 
resulted in execution. With action had 
come additional blunting of the sensibili- 
ties, until Redwood had come to feel the 
influences in connection with the Broad- 
oaks graveyard to be simply so many ob- 
stacles to be swept out of the track of 
his will. 

An hour passed; then another—the 
night deepened toward dawn; the moon- 
light waned, slipping through the branches 
with a pale glimmer that foretold its 
withdrawal ; the interval approaehed dur- 
ing which there would be the silent strug- 
gle for supremacy of opposing lights. A 
mist began to rise, slowly, an inch at a 
time, lifted by surface currents of air. 
The worker in the graveyard toiled on. 
There had been little rain since the burial, 
and the soil had not become compacted, 
so that its removal was not difficult. Red- 
wood had spread the blanket beside the 
grave and cast the earth out on it. He 
did not wish to give himself unnecessary 
trouble in removing traces of his work. 
Every now and then he would pause and 
flash the light of his lantern on the sides 
of the pit and on the soil as he cast it out. 
Occasionally he would take up portions 
and throw them into a specimen bag 
which lay beside his coat on the grave of 
the old negro who had been drowned so 
long ago. 

The pit deepened so that the worker 
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stood to his knees—then to his waist, and 
slowly lower, until his shoulders barely 
reached the verge; the spade struck 
against wood. Suddenly there was a half- 
smothered ejaculation, and the light was 
concentrated in one corner of the grave 
—he had found that which he sought. 

Away in the woods a bird stirred and 
began his morning call—‘‘Sweetheart, 
sweetheart!’ he seemed to say, and an- 
other bird answered. The mist had risen 
to the tree-tops and hung white, like 
wreaths of rain-clouds. From the hill- 
side, where a path came down through 
the laurel-brakes, there came the sound 
of a stumble, as though, under a heavy 
tread, a stone had turned and slipped out 
of place; and twigs snapped as though 
roughly parted. The horse moved and 
gave a low whinnying call that had in it 
_a@ note of impatience and recognition. 

Redwood drove his spade in, bracing 
his back against the side of the grave, 
and pressing on it with his foot. A quan- 
tity of earth fell with a soft thud on the 
corner of the box which contained the 
coffin, a portion of which was uncovered. 
Among it was a fragment of quartz which 
Redwood raised and held in the light. It 
was seamed with gold and in one-place 
the metal had run together in a tiny shin- 
ing nugget. With the gold-fever burning 
in his eyes and firing his veins Redwood 
snatched up a pick and bent to his work. 
A small segment of the quartz vein was 
visible and he strove to clear away the 
earth a little to observe its direction more 
accurately. 

What wasthat? It sounded like the 
click of a latch, hastily let fail! Was 
that the tread of feet brushing through 
the grass where the mist lay collected into 
dewdrops? What was it that neared the 
grave and bent over, gazing down on the 
stooping figure below? 

Redwood had bared the vein for a little 
space, and was using the point of his pick 
as a wedge to prize off a partially dis- 
lodged fragment of the rock. His atten- 
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tion was concentrated; absorbed in the 
thing which he was doing ; he was, alike, 
unconscious of the coffin beneath his feet, 
and of the danger which menaced him 
from above. His head was bare; on his 
forehead the moisture stood in beads, like 
rain-drops on marble. 

A dark hand stole downward for the 
spade which leaned against the side of the 
grave ; a dark face, convulsed with pas- 
sion, loomed threateningly through the 
mist. There was a swift blow, driven 
down with the point of the implement, fol- 
lowed by a long, shuddering cry that 
cleft the silence, and seemed to quiver 
away through space like a living thing. 

The horse, driven frantic by this second 
terror, snorted, reared, tore his bridle 
from its fastening and dashed away into 
the mist-enshrouded woods at a headlong 
gallop. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE earthquake shock while, of itself, 
not severe enough to cause any material 
disturbance, had been potent to effect a 
serious change where the conditions had 
been favorable. The condemned gallery 
at the Lone Jack mine had settled solidly 
down for the space of a quarter of a mile ; 
brokén timbers, earth and débris filling 
the cavity in what looked to he a hopeless 
mass. The subsidence had commenced a 
trifle beyond the point where the new sup- 
ports stopped; about thirty yards from 
the main shaft, and what had been a pub- 
lic road was now a long, unsightly gash in 
the surface of the earth. 
And about the mine there was great 
excitement, for two men were missing. 
The news circled like a fiery cross ; sped 
by the strange system of verbal telegraph 
prevalent among negroes. It produced 
considerable consternation and a general 
rally to the mine, every man in the com- 
munity, white and colored, being intent 
on the gratification of his curiosity, and 
anxious to render such service, in the 
emergency, as might be in his power. 






























“ This is terrible news about Redwood,” 
Edward Kennedy remarked as he helped 
his brother to dismount. He had separa- 
ted himself from the group of men around 
the shaft, and come forward when he saw 
Colonel Kennedy ride up. His eyes were 
troubled, and his jovial face was clouded 
with anxiety. For the time, he felt, as 
did every man on the ground, gentle and 
simple, that Redwood was no stranger 
swept from their midst, but a friend who 
had partaken of their bread and salt, and 
who had been cut down untimely. 

“Ts it certain that he was in the mine ?” 
Colonel Kennedy inquired. 

“ Almost positive. There is nothing 
else to conclude. He can’t be found any- 
where; and he was known to be in his 
office a short time before the shock ; one 
of the men saw him there as late as half- 
past ten, or thereabouts. As soon as the 
subsidence was ‘discovered, which was 
pretty soon after the shock, for the mana- 
ger had that gallery on his mind, they 
sent over to Eagle’s Nest for Redwood. 
He wasn’t there—hadn’t been there. 
This morning his horse was found close 
by here—still saddled. He is usually 
fastened to a hook under that shed. The 
bridle was broken, and it is pretty evi- 
dent he jerked loose under terror of the 
shock. The horse being here proves that 
Redwood didn't leave the place.” 

“ Was any one with him? We hearda 
negro was missing also.” 

“There is—our man, Patrick,” he used 
the approximate pronoun from force of 
habit. “Pat attended to Redwood’s 
horse during the day. He raised the colt 
for Dick Kennedy and was fond of him. 
The hands say Pat talked of going 
home last night; his half-sister was ailing 
and sent him word to come. He must 
have changed his mind, however, for the 
woman says he didn’t put in an appear- 
ance. Since that spell of rheumatism he 
had in March Pat has worked above 
ground ; he wasemployed about the engine- 
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house. He must have been about there 
last night and gone down with Redwood. 
There was an empty bucket in the shaft 
this morning.” 

The brothers moved forward to the 
mouth of the shaft. They were met and 
surrounded by a crowd of eager talkers— 
conjectures, assertions, and explanations 
were rife, and a theory of events for the 
night before was evolved, which appeared 
to meet the general requirements. 

It was quite clear, they said, that Red- 
wood had been troubled about that 
gallery. He had given orders about it 
and proposed to make a thorough ex- 
amination of the place himself within the 
next few hours. His head man, the 
foreign miner, whom he had installed as 
general superintendent, under himself, 
had been talking to him until quite late, 
and together they had sketched a plan 
for improvements in all the galleries in 
the old part of the mine, and they had 
made calculations. Left to himself, Red- 
wood must have become interested, or 
troubled, about some particular point and 
have decided on satisfying himself by in- 
stant examination. He wasan imperious 
man—was Redwood—and must carry his 
point at once. He was different from the 
men of the community, who were always 
willing to wait, and come to an exertion 
gradually, when not under the stress of 
violent emotion. With this idea of instant 
verification of something or other, domina- 
ting him, Redwood had gone down into the 
mine, taking the negro with him, and been 
somewhere in the gallery when the shock 
had come. 

When this climax would be reached, 
the voices would grow pitiful ; it was such 
a horrible fate to overtake a man in the 
discharge of hisduty. That was the way 
they spoke of it ; deploring his excess of 
zeal, and giving him credit for an over- 
weening sense of responsibility toward his 
employees and toward the miners under 
his charge. 
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“ We-all never done Redwood justice, 
I reckon,” drawled Jerry Kitchen, looking 
thoughtfully into the black mouth of the 
shaft. ‘“ He wara mighty headin’ sort 0’ 
chap, an’ liked to move things right along 
ther road he blazed out; but he warn’t 
no shirk hisse’f n’other. Ef he seed a 
fence, an’ aimed to git over it, he clinched 
ther bit an’ drove ahead. He’d get thar, 
or bu’st tryin’.” 

“ Thet’s so!” acquiesced Luke ; all un- 
witting of the hand which he and his 
brother had had in bringing down on the 
unfortunate man, whose supposed fate 
they deplored, a catastrophe infinitely 
more horrible. . 

“Can nothing be done?’ Colonel 
Kennedy demanded. 

He looked around upon them with 
coercive eyes. A vision of his daughter’s 
face, when Crum had burst in upon them 
with the news haunted him. He did not 
understand yet the extent of the harm, 
but he dumbly felt that it might be far 
reaching. And then the idea of resting 
supine while men lay crushed under that 
horrible mass was unendurable. 

The manager was below, they told him. 
He had been in the mine for hours, and 
relays of volunteers had followed him at 
intervals. There were forty men, all told, 
examining the mine and doing their best 
to discover the extent of thedamage, and 
if there were any possibility of hope. 
Tom Kennedy had gone down with the 
last batch. They only waited for direc- 

.tions ; fifty men stood ready to work until 
they dropped if a point of departure 
could be given them. '' 

About midday the men began to come 
up out of the mine. The report they 
brought was very discouraging. ‘Two 
other galleries—one running parallel with 
the ruined lead, and one intersecting it, 
were pronounced unsafe; the shock had 
unsettled all the old part of the mine, so 
that much work would be necessary 
should the company continue operations, 
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every bit of old timber in the place had 
started. A recurrence of the shock 
would cause all the galleries on that side 
of the shaft to collapse. 

When asked whether there was, in his 
opinion, any hope for the men supposed 
to be buried below, the manager shook 
his head. No hope at all, he said, the 
gallery had been in a very bad condition 
and the wreck appeared to be absolute. 
Even if the precise spot in which the men 
were, at the time of the accident, could be 
determined, any effort could only be for 
the recovery of the bodies. The other 
men, who had shared in the examination, 
concurred with him, and a sense of hope- 
lessness and futility gradually dissemi- 
nated itself through the throng. There 
seemed nothing to be done. Men spoke 
in lowered tones, and when they rode 
away, by twos and threes, leaving only 
the regular force in possession of the 
mine, they held theig horses to a walk 
as is the custom when riding from a 
grave. 

The three Kennedys rode homeward 
together. They spoke little: by the way, 
being oppressed by asense of catastrophe. 
As they were about to separate at the 
Broadoaks gate Tom said slowly : 

“In life I was hard on the man at 
times, because his ways were not our ways, 
nor his thoughts our thoughts. Death 
has convicted me of injustice—I beg his 
pardon.” 

He lifted his hat and sat silently on his 
horse for a moment with his head un- 
covered. The other men followed his 
example. 

In their ignorance of the true state of 
the case they had reached conclusions 
tenderer and more human than would 
have been possible could they have known. 
And reverently, regretfully, one phase of 
the omnipresent sentiment entomed in 
honor the man on whom another phase 
had ruthlessly trampled down the earth 
not many hours before. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE manager’s telegram was responded 
to by a stirring young lawyer, empowered 
by the company to take charge of the 
affairs of the mine and, for the present, 
at least, to suspend all operations. Any 
effort for the recovery of the bodies, 
within reason, the lawyer announced, 
the company would be willing to make, 
especially as the case involved a man of 
as much importance to them as Mr. Stuart 
Redwood, and a second, and more com- 
prehensive examination of the scene -of 
the catastrophe was at once inaugurated. 
But after several days’ activity the new 
man was forced to the conclusion, already 
arrived at by the manager, that the mat- 
ter appeared absolutely barren of hope of 


successful issue and that the continued — 


expenditure of time and labor in the at- 
tempt would be abortive. As well search 
for an object at the bottom of the sea as 
for the bodies of men buried under a 
landslip which extended a quarter of a 
mile. 

Redwood’s affairs were found to be in 
perfect order, and his effects were taken 
charge of by the New York lawyer, to be, 
by him, transmitted to the young fellow’s 
relatives in the North. He had no imme- 
diate family, and a couple of aunts in a 
New England village, with whom he ap- 
peared to have maintained a desultory 
sort of intercourse, represented the nearest 
of his kindred. The case seemed inex- 
pressibly pitiful because, so far as could 
be ascertained, the poor young fellow’s 
untimely death would bring heart sorrow 
to no living being. 

And the old churchyard held the secret, 
as through ages it had held the gold, deep 
hidden within its bosom. For when the 
sun had risen above the hills that August 
morning, lifting with shining fingers the 
curtain of the mist, there had, to outward 
seeming little change in the aspect of the 
place, and of the tragedy no evidence re- 
mained save a little loose earth, scattered 
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about, where a grave had been hastily 
mounded up anew. 

And of the chief actor in the scene all 
trace was wiped out as completely as 
though, in truth, the earth, as was sup- 
posed, had swallowed him. Only, many 
months afterward, the newspapers had a 
short paragraph about the finding of a 
negro, by a party of hunters, in a lonely 
place in the mountains of Southwestern 
Virginia. He had been in a miserably 
reduced condition from exposure and 
want, and would give no account of him- 
self. He was described as a heavy, thick- 
set negro, slow of speech, and almost 
idiotic. He appeared to labor continually 
under morbid excitement, would shrink 
and shiver at a noise, and cower, as from 
some invisible, but ever-present image of 
terror. It had been pronounced by the 
local physicians a case of mania, superin- 
duced by unknown, probably physical, 
causes, and the man had been consigned 
to the insane ward of the county poor- 
house, where he died. 

To Rebie the shock had been grievous, 
and she was a long time in recovering 
from it. In the first horror of the news © 
the thought of Redwood’s death caused 
her such pain that she mistook sympa- 
thetic realization of its pathos for a deeper 
emotion and was well-nigh persuaded that 
she loved him. But as time went on her 
vision cleared and a more accurate per- 
ception of the relations of things was born 
within her. The romantic trend of her 
imagination made her unwilling, for_a 
time, to acknowledge to herself that the 
powerful influence which Redwood had 
exercised over her had been intellectual 
fascination, the attraction of the unaccus- 
tomed, rather than more fervid emotion. 

Their last interview would return, 
during the weeks immediately following 
Redwood’s death, haunting her with a 
persistence which quickened her imagina- 
tion into a strange fancy of spititual 
presence, and of still being under the do 
main of his will. This state of mind re- 
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acted upon her nerves and produced a 
depression and languor which misled 
Colonel Kennedy entirely. 

‘*1’m afraid she loved that fellow,” he 
remarked to his eldest daughter, in a 
troubled tone, as Rebie passed the window, 
looking very pale and abstracted. “She 
seems to be wilting away, like a half- 
parched plant.” 

But Bernard had truer insight. 

“No,” she said slowly, “she did not 
love him. He loved her ; and he filled her 
imagination: fuller of new pictures and 
interests than it had ever been before. 
Rebie has been in a state of tension for 
months past—first with Mr. Redwood, 
then with Geoffrey Bruce, and now with 
Mr. Redwood again. This is the reaction 
—it was inevitable; even without the 
terrible shock we have all experienced. 
Give her time to work the matter out for 
herself. My own belief is that Rebie’s 
heart has, as yet, been only stirred upon 
the surface. She is unconscious of the 
fact herself; but she isn’t in love with 
any one.” 

“T wish Geoff Bruce were here,” 
fretted the father, feeling very helpless 
and utterly incompetent to cope with the 
situation. “He might help to arouse her 
interest, and renew her grip on life,” 

Bernard smiled indulgently. A man’s 
lack of comprehension of feminine subtle- 
ties always touched her with amusement. 

** Geoff's cause will prosper best without 
his presence,” she declared. ‘‘ He would 
certainly begin to make love to her again 
if he were here, and that would, in her 
present state, be about the worst blunder 
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he could commit. Let me take her away 
for a month. The Richard Kennedys 
have gone down to Virginia Beach, and 
Cousin Clara would look afterus. Every- 
thing would be different—utterly uncon- 
nected with the people and events that 
have filled the last few months for her. 
The new influences will help her mind to 
recover its tone.” 

And so it was decided. Only Colonel 
Kennedy, still persisting in the idea which 
dominated his mind, remarked, when all 
preliminaries had been arranged : 

Don’t you think, Bernard, that Geoff 
might run down to Virginia Beach for a 
day or so toward the end of your visit? 
He might come the last few days, you 
know, and escort you and Rebie home.” 

His daughter bestowed a kiss on the top 
of his handsome head, where the gray hair 
was wearing thin, and softly patted his 
shoulder. 

“What a match-making’ old father it 
is!” she smiled, “and how persistent in 
his schemes. Well, yes, perhaps he 
might come. At the very last, you 
understand. I'll write and let you know. 
She will relish the sight of a home face by 
that time. We both will.” 

Her smile deepened ; and a pretty, ten- 
der expression stole into her eyes. The 
father watched her, with a feeling of com- 
fort, and the thought that Bernard was a 
wise and loving woman, in whose hands 
the matter might be left with safety. And 
his mind went back into the past and 
lingered over his own love time, and his 
daughter seemed to him to have a look of 
her mother. 


[THE END. ] 





T OFTEN HAPPENS. Husband: 
“We'll be late. Get your things on.” 
Wife: “ My dear, it’s raining, and the wind 
is blowing a hurricane.” Husband: “We 
have strong umbrellas.” Wife: “My 
dress will be ruined.’’ Husband: “ Wear 
your waterproof.” Wife: “And you know 


you have acold.” Husband: “I wouldn’t 
miss that opera for—” Wife: “Opera? 
This is not opera night; it’s a prayer- 
meeting night.” Husband: “Oh! I won- 
der if our minister thinks people are idiots 
enough to stir out of the house such a 
night as this?” 

















AN “OBSERVATION PARTY” AT CLOVERFIELD. 


“JT WONDER what makes Maud Tor- 

bert so late,” says Marian Dale, lay- 
ing her big paper-weight in the middle of 
her pattern, and cautiously cutting into 
her muslin all round its irregular edges. 
“She promised me so faithfully to be 
early at ‘ Dorcas’ this afternoon, for we 


are at our wit’s end to find ways and 


means to fill this box for India. Our 
missionary from Birmah writes word that 
they must have the clothes as quickly as 
possible, for they are destitute and there 
will have to be some one among us inge- 
nious enough to invent anew way of rais- 
ing the funds.” 

“ But, Marian, we’ve had every single, 
solitary new entertainment we know of 
already,” speaks Daisy Banks, from a 
cozy corner of girls, all busy with their 
fingers and thimbles. “It would not pay to 
have one of them over again, would it?” 

“ Not for the world, Daisy, not for the 
world. There is nothing so unprofitable 
in this life as sameness. Oh! I wish Maud 
would come,” she continues, looking anx- 
iously out of the window down the long, 
winding lane. “She is sure, at the last 
minute, to have some brilliant suggestion 
to make and carry us safely over our 
difficulty. Ah! there’s the gate at last, 
and—” 

‘* News, news, girls!’ cries Maud, rap- 
idly making her appearance into the room, 
taking off her hat and twirling it round 
and round the end of a yard-stick that 
stands handy. “Cast away dull care 
from your ruffled brows, cheer up your 
troubled hearts, and let contentment once 
more take possession of your minds; our 
difficulty is solved, our box will be packed, 
and Cloverfield will once again be edified 
and enlightened with one of our unique 
and novel entertainments.” 





Every needle has stopped, every thim- 
ble remains idle, and the scissors stand 
open-mouthed in astonishment, then the 
chorus begins : 

“O Maud! you darling. Maud, you 
genius! Whatisit called, Maud? Do 
tell us quickly, and don’t keep us another 
minute in suspense.” 

“But I’m out of breath,” cries poor 
Maud, as they crowd around her; “I ran 
almost all the way from Miss Mellow- 
leaf’s. Some one give mea chair, please. 
There,” as they all rush at once to obey, 
“thank you ever so much, but one is 
enough. I couldn’t possibly sit on more 
than one chair at atime, you know. Now, 
if every one of you will sitdown, and give 
me space to breathe in, I'll take you all 
into the secret, and we'll discuss plans 
and means for its accomplishment. To 
begin at the beginning, then, I was walk- 
ing along at my quickest speed when just 
as I reached Miss Mellowleaf’s corner I 
heard a vigorous tapping at her window, 
and looking up I saw her motioning very 
energetically for me tocome in. I shook 
my head in the negative and told her I 
was very late, as it was; but all to no 
avail, in I had to go, and there, in the big 
rocking-chair in the sitting-room, sat the 
prettiest, dearest, sweetest little old lady 
you ever saw. She had a dainty little 
lace cap perched on top of her snow-white 
curls, and her dress might have been 
copied from one of the mellow old paint-: 
ings, it was so unique and graceful ; alto- 
gether she looked like some fairy god- 
mother, and you could almost imagine the 
miniature golden coach appear at the 
touch of her fairy wand. Miss Mellow- 
leaf introduced her as a very old friend 
and schoolmate, and she seemed so de- 
lighted to make my acquaintance. Said 
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she was charmed to meet one of the clever 
Cloverfield girls, that she had heard so 
much of our successful enterprises, and a 
great many more complimentary speeches 
that actually make me blush to think of, 
and that I really have not time to repeat. 
Then she told me that she herself took a 
great interest in all these church-doings 
in the far Western city where she lived, 
and spent most of her spare time among 
the young folks helping and assisting 
them. Of course, after hearing all this, 
I almost took her in my arms, and told 
her that it must have been some very 
fortunate inspiration that had sent her 
in the direction of Cloverfield, that we 
were on the verge of despair at present, 
and had great trouble and difficulty 
searching for new and brilliant ideas 
to enable us to find money to fill our 
Indian box. ‘To make a long story 
very short, she said it would give her so 
much pleasure to help us, and suggested 
several new and striking entertainments 
she had participated in lately; ‘one of 
which I selected, as I thought it would 
answer our purpose nicely, and had her 
fully explain; the others she kindly 
promised to write out the particulars for 
me. The one I chose is called an ‘Ob- 
servation Party’ and is quite easy to 
understand, and not difficult to ac- 
complish.” 

“ An ‘ Observation Party,’ Maud!” ex- 
claims Marian, “ I do hope it has nothing 
to do'with opera-glasses or telescopes, for 
I feel sure there isn’t a decent one in 
Cloverfield.” 

“No, my dear, they are not brought in 
the least into the question; all we have 
to dois to provide a quantity of small 
bric-a-brac, as many cheap fancy things 
as we can make, and any other small 
article that will please the taste and at- 
tract attention.” 

“OQ Maud! not another fair?” says 
Lily Vale, excitedly ; “ the people are sick 
and tired of them, and they are as old as 
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the very sandals of Methuselah. Any 
thing but.a fair, my dear !” 

“ Do let me finish my story, Lily, before 
you begin to get frightened; that is only 
the commencement, you know. All this 
numerous collection is to be placed, artist- 
ically, of course, in a group on this very 
big round table in the Dorcas room, out 
of sight or sound of the people who as- 
semble in the Sunday-school room, and 
here we must place one of the boys to 
guard the treasures. The admission fee 
must be limited to twenty-five cents, each 


- ticket bearing a number, for it is through 


these numbers that we are enabled to find 
out the winner of the prize. By the bye, 
my dear old lady said this prize must be 
a very attractive one, and placed on ex- 
hibition the entire evening, in a very 
conspicuous part of the room, where every 
one, on entering, can see and admire it; 
she said it gives a sort of zest and am- 
bition to be the winner.” 

“Tt sounds dreadfully nice and mys- 
terious, so far, Maud,” interposes Lily 
again, “and I retract-all my slurs and 
insinuations, and sincerely beg your par- 
don, my dear; but go on, go on, we are 
greatly interested. How is this prize to 
be secured ?” 

“Wait just a moment,” continues 
Maud, with a little conscious smile of 
triumph. “ When the guests are all as- 
sembled, one of the Deacons will announce 
that the contest is about to begin, and 
will commence by calling Number One, 
that being, of course, the first number on 
the tickets. Now one of the boys will 
stand at the big sliding-doors that go into 
the Infant room, with a bundle of fancy 
colored cards, to each card being attached 
a miniature pencil; and another of the 
boys will be stationed on the other side of 
the doors, so that when Number One 
is called the doors will open quickly to 
admit her, then close again, as she dis- 
appears from view. Then Number One, 
being behind the scenes, will be conducted 














to this table, in the Dorcas room, and 
while the custodian holds his watch in his 
hand, to mark the time, will be told to 
look at, note, and remember as many of 
these pretty things as she can, for the 
space of one minute only. When the 
time is up, she will be sent back again to 
the Sunday-school room, handed a card 
and pencil, and while Number Two is 
being called will be requested to take her 
seat and write on her card as many of the 
bric-a-brac and fancy things as she can 
remember. The fun of the whole affair 
is, girls, not to let any one, except those 
immediately concerned, into the secret, 
and let every one when the time comes, 
find out for themselves. The more mys- 
terious and quiet you keep it, the nicer it 
will be. I forgot to say the prize will be 
given to the person having the greatest 
number of articles written correctly on 
his or her card, and when the prize has 
been awarded, all the collection on the 
table will be sold by auction, in the 
old-fashioned way, to the highest bidder. 
Now how do you like it?” 

“OQ Maud! it is so interesting and 
amusing, we are wild to begin!” 

“ Splendid !” 

“ Just the thing !” 

“ What will we do without you, Maud, 
when you become Mrs. Barr, and settle 
in Sparrow Brook!” 

So the chorus goes on, but, at this last, 
Maud, with a blush, interrupts hastily : 

“Come, come, girls, stop your compli- 
ments and nonsense. If you are all 
agreed let us to business, and settle on 
our separate duties, for time flies, I can 
tell you. See, it is past four o’clock !” 

Our young friends of Cloverfield have 
been so guarded in keeping all the details 
of the “Observation Party” a secret 
that every one is on the tip-toe of excite- 
ment and curiosity, and so thoroughly 
mystified that there is no difficulty what- 
ever in disposing of the tickets. Such an 
air of wonder and secrecy has been 
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generally spread, that, for miles around, 
the country is in a joyful anticipation of 
speculation, and all those that can find 
conveyances are coming in force. 

Long before eight o’clock the ushers, 
with their blue ribbon badges decorated 
with the gilt monogram “ O. P.,” are busy 
bringing in more chairs from the Infant 
and Dorcas rooms, to accommodate their 
guests, and the girls are standing in 
groups, talking in gay little whispers over 
their success, and counting the people as 
‘they enter. 

Suspended over the reading-desk hangs 
a lovely canary in a bright-gilt cage, 
singing away for dear life, and almost 
bursting his little throat in efforts to 
attract attention, and successfully, for 
every eye, on entering, sees this new and 
brilliant addition to the room, and knows 
it is the prize they are all to strive for. 

Precisely at eight, Deacon Narrows 
rises slowly, marks off the first of a long 
list he holds in his hand, smiles a little 
mysteriously over his audience, and with- 
out any word of explanation, deliberately 
calls : 

“Will Number One please rise ?” 

Number One happens to be Mrs. 
Narrows, who gets up, a little timidly and 


‘doubtfully, but is soon conducted, by the 


usher nearest her, to the big doors which 
open cautiously to admit her, and close 
again, just as quickly, leaving no one the 
wiser. 

After what seems an incredibly short 
time, Mrs. Narrows reappears again, with 
a preoccupied, far-away smile on her face, 
is handed her card and pencil, and 
while Number Two is called, passes to 
her seat. 

“O Mrs. Narrows! what-is it? Do 
tell us!” ery some of the younger folks. 
“ Please, please, Mrs. Narrows, there’s a 
dear !” 

But the little lady, pushing them all 
gently aside without a word, guardedly 
places her hand over her card, closes her 
eyes for a moment, as if thinking deeply, 
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then rapidly commences to scribble and 
scribble away. 

Number Two, when he comes back, does 
the same, so does Number Three. Nota 
word can be secured from any of them, 
and when a quantity of others have been 
initiated, and all, as soon as returned, take 
to instantaneous scribbling, it looks so 
much like a school of a larger growth, 
that Paul Upton exclaims, aloud : 

“Good gracious! have they all gone 
back to their composition classes, or have 
they lost their senses. One or the other, 
for, if you come near any of them, they 
shriek and hold their hands over their 
papers, as if forty horses were at their 
heels. Ah!’—as his number is called— 
“ now you'll see a sane person initiated at 
last, and rest assured I shall not behave 
in the idiotic manner they do.” 

But he does, and even worse, for not 
taking time to find his seat, he makes for 
the nearest corner, closes his eyes tightly, 
as if conjuring up a mental vision, and 
muttering unintelligibly to himself the 
meanwhile, he writes and writes away, as 
if his life depended on it. 

Soon after this the last number is 
called, Quinton Rulon comes out of the 
“ Dorcas room,” Will Barr ceases to hold 
his position at the big doors, which are at 
last thrown wide open, and after giving 
an extra five minutes to all the busy 
brain’workers they commence to collect 
the cards, and with a committee of two 
others they adjourn to the pastor’s study. 

Then the tongues of Babel are let 
loose, every one commences to breathe 
freely once more and cast their looks of 
longing at the lovely yellow songster in 
his gilded home. 

Impatiently they await the verdict, and 
no jury were ever greeted more anxiously 
than are the committee of four when they 
at last make their appearance. Then 
Deacon Narrows, after being silently con- 
sulted, stands once more beside the read- 
ing-desk and says : 

“We are unusually gratified and de- 
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lighted, my friends, at finding such reten- 
tive memories, such bright and keenly- 
sighted eyes among us. I wish with all 
my heart that we could give you each a 
prize, for these cards are fair testimonials 
that you each deserve one, but justice is 
justice, and we must abide by the letter 
of the law. As it is there is still a little 
difficulty to overcome before we find an 
owner for this lovely songster, for we find 
two of the cards about equivalent in num- 
bers and correctness. We have concluded 
that the best way out of this embarrass- 
ment is to toss up a penny for these two 
numbers, but do not as yet know to whom 
the numbers belong. Their cards are 
marked ‘twenty-three’ and ‘ forty-one,’ 
so will ‘twenty-three’ and ‘forty-one’ 
please come forward.” 

There is a little flutter of interest and 
excitement, then Maggie May-and Paul 
Upton rise simultaneously and walk some- 
what nervously toward the desk. 

“‘ Heads win, tails lose,” says the Dea- 
con, holding up a bright new penny and 
tossing it aloft. “ Maggie, my dear, ladies 
always first, you know. Heads—that 
scores you one. Now again. Tails! 
Looks a little doubtful. Heads again! 
That makes the score come next to best. 
Now, Paul, your turn, What, tails the 
first? and tails the next—and tails again, 
the last. Clearly, indisputably, my dear 
Maggie, the bird is yours.” 

After Maggie has received her pretty 
gift with many blushes and congratula- 
tions the Sunday-school bell is heard in 
the distance ringing away for dear life, 
and all flock in the direction of the Dor- 
cas room. 

Here Charlie Sparks is holding up a 
beautiful rose bowl, speaking forth as to 
its merits and attractions, while Will 
Barr, with a miniature hammer and block, 
is calling order in such a real auctioneér 
manner that all his hearers enjoy it and 
laugh heartily. 

“ What is bid, ladies and gentlemen? 
What is bid for this unique and charming 
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bowl? Did you ever see such clear and 
sparkling glass? See how deep and regu- 
lar the indentations! We do not warrant 
it hand-cut, you know, but just as good, 
just as good, I can assure, and not one 
person in fifty can tell the difference. 
Twenty cents bid ?—Five ?—Twenty-five? 
—Going at twenty-five—twenty-fi-v-e! 
Thirty—Thirty-five—Forty! Going at 
forty—for-ty—fo-r-t-y cents! Name, 
please. Ah! Miss Primington, allow me 
to congratulate you, for you have secured 
a bargain, indeed !” 


ment is sold, and the big, round table 
looks its plain, undecorated self once 


NOWELL. 


So it goes on until the last fancy orna- 
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more, and most of the merry company 
carry with them some relic of its former 
grandeur. 

“O Paul! you did not care so very 
much, did you?” whispered Maggie May. 
“T shall be so sorry to keep my new 
birdie, if you feel at all disappointed. We 
were equal in cards, and he really is, by 
right, as much yours as mine.” 

“Is he?” answers Paul, smiling so 
earnestly and intently in her face that 
she looks confused, and shyly conscious. 
“ Well, then, keep him on trial fora little 
while, and, perhaps, some day, who knows 
but that we may take him into partner- 
ship.” 


LS. Le 








NOWELL. 


HE silver bells ring out across the snow, 
Now sweet and faint, now tremulous and clear, 
To wake the seraph-songs of long ago 
In the lost gladness of the dying year. 
Nowell! Nowell! They peal across the plain ; 
Nowell! The far blue hills re-echo once again. 


Nowell! 


The silver bells ring out across the snow, 
As in old dreams the fairy sleigh-bells chime 
Where Santa Claus’ twin yoke of reindeer show 
With dainty store of gifts for Christmas-time. 
Nowell! Nowell! The merry cadence rings, 
Nowell! its carillon new gladness brings. 


Nowell ! 


The silver bells ring out across the snow, 
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To bid all honest folk in merry wise 
Pile high the Yule log, let bright faces glow, 
And join the masquers in their motley guise. 
Nowell! Nowell! blithe be it ours to sing, 
Nowell! The carol that the bell-notes ring. 


Nowell! 


The silver bells ring out across the snow, 
O’er moor and hamlet, desolate and still, 
In sweet acclaim to hymn the joys we know, 
To fairer perfectness than words fulfill. 
Nowell! Nowell! the burden of their lay ; 
Nowell! God save you, gentle folk, ’tis Christmas Day! 


Nowell! 
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“« TEALOUS—suspicious—distrustful— 

I, Arthur, 1? Well, all I can say is 
that my worst enemy never said that of 
me—never! I’ve faults enough—good- 
ness knows, I don’t try to hide them !— 
and I am perfectly well aware, Arthur, 
that you might have got a wife who would 
make you a hundred times more comfort- 
able and contented than I do—a wife who 
would be more clever and amusing and 
economical—who wouldn’t give you mut- 
ton chops for dinner twice in the same 
week and let her fish-sauce be flavored 
with soap—” 

“ My dearest girl,” my husband broke 
in, nervously thrusting that woman’s note 
into his pocket—as if I wanted to read it, 
forsooth !—* what are you talking about? 
Have I ever complained of your house- 
keeping? Have I ever objected to the 
dinners you give me? Have I—” 

“Qbjected! Not in words—no; but, 
O Arthur! though you never say any- 
thing, you look so much sometimes!” 

“Oh! I do, do I?” 

“You do, Arthur! If you only could 
have seen your face last night when you 
tasted that melted butter! And the even- 
ing the beef was so overdone and we had 
that flabby corn-flour pudding, you 
sighed once or twice as if your heart was 
just breaking! But—but, if I alsomake 
your life miserable with groundless suspi- 
cion, jealousy, and distrust, why, I must 
say, my poor husband, your lines have 
fallen in very unpleasant places |” 

“Georgie—Georgie!” Arthur pleaded, 
in that sorrowful tone that always softens 
me, poor little fool that I am! 

“Arthur,” I returned, eagerly, seizing 
his hand, “‘ give it up for my sake, dear! 
Send a message to that woman that you 
won’t—I mean, you can’t—attend her 
child. You know it’s your morning at 
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the dispensary, and you ought to be there 
before ten o’clock.”’ 

“Refuse to go and see her child, 
Georgie? You don’t mean it!” he inter. 
rupted, almost violently. ‘“ There—there 
—read her note, and tell me how any man 
could refuse an appeal of the kind! 
Can’t you see the poor girl is half beside 
herself? Why, just put yourself in her 
place for a moment, Georgie, alone with a 
child in convulsions, your husband six or 
seven thousand miles away!” 

“I do put myself in her place,” I 
broke in, hotly ; “ andcertainly, if I had 
a child in convulsions or anything else, I 
wouldn’t send for a young doctor who has 
not been in practice nine months, and who 
never had a child of his own, while old 
Dr. Ransome, who has physicked every 
baby born in the place for the past forty 
years—” 

“But Dr. Ransome lives two miles 
away,” objected Arthur, “and I live—” 

“ Next door, Arthur—next door! Yes, 
of course, I admit it’s very convenient in 
a crisis of the kind to live next door toa 
medical man—very!” 

“ Georgie,” he returned, in a distressed 
tone, “ you—you are trying to make me 
—make me—” 

“ Despise you! Thank you, Arthur!” 

At this moment we both caught a 
glimpse of my afflicted neighbor’s maid 
running up the avenue. Arthur opened 
the dining-room window at which he was 
standing and beckoned her to him. 

“You want me? Is the child no bet- 
ter? You gave him the bath as I di- 
reoted ?” 

“ Yes, sir—yes—and he seemed much 
easier after; but the mistress thinks it’s 
coming on again ; and, oh! will you please 
come over at once? She said I wasn’t to 
leave without you.” 























“T am coming.” 

Without even a glance at me he hur- 
ried from the room; and I watched him 
run across our little lawn, and then actu- 
ally clear the privet-hedge that divided 
Mrs. Anstruther’s place from ours like a 
schoolboy escaping from school ! 

And we had been married only six 
months—six short months! 

Turning from the window with tear- 
dimmed eyes, I became aware of the fact 
that my brother Ben, who had been stay- 
ing for the past month with us studying 
for his exam’ under Arthur’s supervision, 
was lying back in the arm-chair reading 
the morning paper. 

“ Ben,” [exclaimed, somewhat startled, 
“T did not know you were here! Have 
you—h’m—have you—” 

“ Have I—h’m—have 1? Yes—every 
word, Georgie!”—laying his hand im- 
pressively upon my shoulder. ‘“ Take 
care! Your husband is one of the best 
fellows going, and warranted, with reason- 
able management, to wear sound to the 
end of the chapter; but let me tell you 
that a couple of years’ nagging such as 
you've just given me a sample of would 
try the patience of Job himself! Arthur 
won’t stand it!” 

I was an orphan without any sisters, 
and Ben, being my only brother, was all 
in all to me until I married. I always 
told him my troubles and secrets, and 
relied implicitly on his judgment, for, 
though only a year older than myself, he 
was a remarkably shrewd and sensible 
boy; so my head dropped instinctively 
upon his shoulder as I answered, bursting 
into tears : 

“ It’s all her doing—it’s all her doing, 
Ben? I—we were as happy as the day 
was long until.she followed him here !” 

“She? You mean your neighbor— 
Mrs. Anstruther?” 

“Yes, Ben! You know that Arthur 
was engaged to her for nine or ten months 
before he met me!” 

“T know. But Arthur told you all 
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about it when he asked you to marry 
him, didn’t he?” 

“Oh! yes—he did! Howcould he have 
kept it from me? Every onein Milltown 
knew it. They were together everywhere 
for a year; he couldn’t have kept it from 
me.” 

“ He didn’t try, at any rate. He told 
you the cause of the rupture between 
them, did he not? Hetold me her father 
objected all along to his want of means, 
and that, when Captain Anstruther ap- 
peared on the scene, he thought it wrong 
to stand in the girl’s way, and so released 
her from her engagement. A month 
later, you know, he proposed to you, 
after meeting you exactly four times. 
Isn’t that the state of the case, Georgie ?” 

It was. I could not deny it. I had 
not met Arthur half a dozen times when 
he told me I wasthe only girl he had ever 
really loved, and asked me to marry him. 
As I had not a penny in the world, and 
should probably have had to gooutasacom- 
panion or nursery governess when Granny 
died, of course she raised no objection 
—in fact, pressed her rheumatic fingers 
most fervently on our bowed heads as we 
knelt before her. No one could have be- 
stowed more care and attention upon her 
than Arthur did during her illness—as 
Granny afterward gratefully proclaimed 
to her friends and acquaintances. 

That a young man, a perfect stranger, 
called in casually, should visit her three 
and four times a day when her life was 
not actually im danger, and should insist 
on sitting up with her all one night when 
the pain was so bad in her shoulder, was 
to her a proof of the most disinterested 
devotion. And, when, a few days later, 
the young Doctor proposed to relieve her 
of the charge of her troublesome grand- 
child, she unhesitatingly declared that to 
no man in the United Kingdom would 
she have more heartfelt pleasure in in- 
trusting the welfare and happiness of her 
poor beloved Gertrude’s orphaned child. 

So, as soon as Granny was able to totter 
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up the aisle of the parish church, Arthur 
and I were married; and for a time we 
were as happy as the days were long. As 
I am naturally of a most confiding, un- 
suspicious nature, I scarcely ever thought 
of the confession my husband made to me 
on the first day of our engagement, 
particularly as I knew Kitty Anstruther 
had gone with her husband to India 
almost immediately after her marriage. 
It was not until we had settled down in 
our new home that my happiness received 
its first rude shock. 

Shall I ever forget that day? All the 
morning I had been as blithe and busy 
as a bee, helping Arthur to arrange his 
study, hammering, hanging up brackets 
and photos, to brighten the place, when 
my attention was called to a little wood- 
land sketch in water-colors, framed in 
crimson plush, which he was hanging on 
the wall facing his writing-table. 

“That’s a pretty little picture, dear!” 
I remarked, innocently. ‘“ Was it done 
by a friend ?” 

“‘ Yes—by a friend,” he answered, turn- 
ing away. 

“ By a lady friend, Arthur?” I asked, 
rather sharply. 

“ By a lady friend, Georgie! Let me 
see—yes, of course, by a lady friend. It 
is supposed to be rather well-done—the 
shadows in the water are good, aren’t 
they ?”’ 

He began humming a gay waltz-tune ; 
and then the truthsuddenly occurred to me. 

“ Arthur,” I cried, excitedly, “it was 
done by her—Kitty Andrews—the girl to 
whom you were engaged !” 

He did not deny it, but colored to the 
tips of his ears. 

“ And—and,” I continued, “it was—is 
a souvenir of a place you visited together 
—the place where you first met—where 
she accepted you? Yes—yes—I can see 
it in your face. So that was where you 
proposed—under those shady trees—she 
lying on that bed of moss, probably twin- 
ing those forget-me-nots in a wreath, 
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while you were kneeling on that stone 
above her pleading passionately, the 
butterflies darting around you, the birds 
singing overhead. Oh! I can see it all-- 
such a pretty picture! Arthur, you do 
well to keep it always before your eyes!” 

“ Georgie,” he exclaimed, staring at me 
in affected astonishment, “what is the 
matter with you?” 

* Arthur, tell me the name of that 
place at once!” 

‘‘That place? What place?” 

“What place?” I echoed, shrilly—“ the 
place where you proposed to Miss Andrews 
two years ago?” 

‘I don’t remember—I was only there 
once or twice. It’s a favorite place for 
picnics, about four miles outside Mill- 
town. The ‘Fairy Glen,’ or the 
‘ Lovers’ Glen’—it was some name like 
that.” 

“« The Lovers’ Glen—some name like 
that’—you don’t exactly remember—of 
course not! Well, at any rate, you'll let 
me congratulate you on your selection of 
a spot! The ‘Fairy Glen’—‘ Lovers’ 
Glen ’—whatever you like to call it—is a 
perfect background for the realization of 
love’s young dream.” 

“ Rather different from the background 
of my second blissful venture, isn’t it, 
Georgie? I wish you would attempt a 
water-color memorial of—” 

‘‘Granny’s stuffy bedroom, with the 
brown flock-paper, the four-post bedstead, 
and the rickety mahogany table covered 
with bottles. Yes, it would make a 
sweet companion-picture to the ‘ Lovers’ 
Glen! I must set about it at once, 
Arthur!” 

He looked at me doubtfully, and was 
about to make some remark when he was 
called away; and I, after throwing a 
book at the hateful picture and missing it, 
went up to my room and had a good cry. 
I was thinking of going straight off to bed 
with a headache when a shout of excite- 
ment from Arthur made me hurry down 
to the hall. There I found his Uncle 
























Percy’s long-delayed and much-specu- 
lated-upon wedding-present had arrived 
in the shape of a lovely Schiedmayer rose- 
wood piano—the thing, above all others, 
we most longed for. This event drove 
that wretched picture clean out of my 
head, and Arthur’s, too; and it was not 
until some hours after dinner, when he 
had gone out to visit a patient, that I re- 
membered the unpleasant circumstance. 
Then, instead of brooding distrustfully 
over it, as most other women would have 
done in my place, I actually opened my 
paint-box and began the rival sketch 
Arthur had playfully urged me to at- 
tempt; but I soon found that it was a very 
different thing from the broken bridges, 
ruined abbeys, and majestic mountain- 
chains I had so successfully portrayed at 
school, and that there was more difficulty 
as to perspective in the walls of Granny’s 
most unpicturesque chamber than in a 
panoramaof the Alps. However, I toiled 
on perseveringly until the pencil dropped 
from my hand; and the next morning, 
when, Arthur safely out of the house, I 
drew my sketching-block sheepishly from 
the cover, I burst into a fit of uncontrol- 
lable laughter. The walls were tumbling 
about poor Granny’s head ; the bedstead 
would have covered half a tennis-court ; 
the ewer and basin were a couple of sizes 
smaller than her medicine-bottles. 

“ Powers above!” exclaimed Ben, peep- 
ing over my shoulder, “what’s that, 
Georgie?—an earthquake in an up- 
holsterer’s shop, or a—” 

“It’s a picture for Arthur’s study,” I 
replied. “Come and see me hang it up, 
Ben!” 

I thought I would give the dear fellow 
a good laugh when he returned from his 
tiresome day’s work. But my heart 
almost failed me when I entered his study ; 
for the “ Lovers’ Glen ” was still hanging 
facing the table where he had been writing 
letters all the morning. 

He had not removed it, and he never 
did; though every night I peeped in, 
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hoping against hope. Then, afteramonth 
or six weeks, when I had almost become 
reconciled to its presence, and had nearly 
persuaded myself to accept Ben’s version 
of the matter, that Arthur was too busy 
and too happy to notice whether the 
hateful sketch was there or not, the 
second shock came upon me like a 
thunderbolt. 

Mrs. Anstruther returned from India 
without her husband, and came to live in 
the very next house to ours—settled in 
Dudbury, a little fourth-rate commercial 
town without scenery, society, or attrac- 
tions of any kind to induce any one to 
make it their home. In fact, it was the 
very last spot in England which a deli- 
cate woman would choose to await her hus- 
band’s return from abroad. At first I 
refused to believe the news, and sent out 
for an Army List to see if there were not 
two Captain Anstruthers in the 112th 
Foot, stationed at Candahar. But there 
were not. 

I noticed that evening there was an 
unusual flush on Arthur’s cheeks as he 
knelt by my side warming his hands at 
the dining-room fire, and that he talked 
with a forced cheerfulness, very different 
from his usual manner after a long day’s 
work. I waited in almost hysterical sus- 
pense for him to allude to the fateful sub- 
ject, but he never approached it; and 
when Ben came in they started a pro- 
fessional topic which threatened to out- 
last dinner. I could, however, no longer 
restrain myself, and said, in as calm and 
callous a tone as I could command: 

“Well, Arthur, have you heard: the 
news? We have got a new neighbor; 
Willow Lodge is taken.” 

“Yes, of course. I heard it this morn- 
ing—taken by an old friend of mine, too, 
Georgie. By Jove, I was never more 
surprised in my life than when she sud- 
denly accosted me at the gate’half an hour 
since !” 

“Oh! she accosted you! You—you 
have met her already, Arthur ?” 
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“Yes; just as I was coming in she was 
passing our gate. 1 hardly knew her at 
the first glance—she looked so worn and 
pulled down, poor thing! They had an 
awful station in India; and the doctors 
declared they would not answer for her 
life or that of the son and heir if she re- 
mained there through the hot months. So 
she came home at once; and she hopes 
her husband will be able to join her in the 
autumn, as his regiment is first on the list 
for home service.” 

“It was an extraordinary thing her 
pitching her tent just beside yours, Arthur, 
wasn’t it? Of course, she had no idea 
you were her neighbor when she took 


“YWillow Lodge ?” 


“Not the slightest!” replied my hus- 
band, with a slight catch in his voice. 
“She wanted first of all to settle on the 
hill at the other side of the High Street, 
but couldn’t find a house to suit her. The 
little garden and shrubbery here were the 
chief attractions ; so I told her how com- 
fortable we were, spoke up for our pure 
air and excellent drainage, and promised 
you would call on her to-morrow, 
Georgie.” 

I glanced at him sadly; but his face 
was averted. Alas! he could not trust 
himself to look at me! 

“Did she tell you why she came to 
Dudbury, Arthur?” I asked, quickly, 
seeing that Ben was about to interpose. 
“Tt—it appears to me a most extraordi- 
nary thing for a woman of her position 
to settle in such a place—a woman whose 
mother lives at Cheltenham, whose father- 
in-law has a staff-appointment at Dover, 
and who has two married sisters living in 
London!” 

“She has come to Dudbury to intro- 
duce her son to his paternal grand-aunt, 
old Miss Anstruther of Dudworth Court, 
who, rumor says, is likely to leave some- 
thing over eighty thousand pounds behind 
her.” 

“Old Miss Anstruther! Why, she is 
in her dotage; she never leaves her room, 
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never sees any one—not even her nearest 
relatives or her own sister, Arthur !” 

“Well, at any rate, Kitty means to 
smuggle the baby in or die in the effort !” 

“ Kitty!” The word, falling so tenderly, 
so familiarly and unconsciously, from his 
lips silenced me not only for the moment, 
but for the rest of theevening. Leaving 
my husband and brother undisturbed to 
the enjoyment of their professional dis- 
cussion, I crept up to bed and lay there 
in my misery, that woman’s name ringing 
in my tortured ears and haunting me in 
my dreams. 

The next morning, as Arthur rose from 
the breakfast-table, he laid his hand upon 
my shoulder, and said, coaxingly : 

“You'll call on your neighbor to-day, 
won't you, Georgie love? I should like 
you two to become real friends; for, 
though, as I think you know well, I—I 
was not exactly heart-broken when Ki— 
when Mrs. Anstruther gave me up, still 
we parted on the best of terms, and—and, 
Georgie, if you try to like her, I know— 
T am sure you will find her a charming 
companion and a trustworthy friend.” 

I, forgiving and trustful as usual], an- 
swered him almost effusively, promising 
to call that very afternoon and do my best 
to like the woman he loved before he knew 
me. 

But my first glance, the first word I 
heard Mrs. Anstruther speak, told me I 
could never like, never trust her. 

“ Kitty!” The name had led me to 
imagine such a different person—a little, 
fluffy-haired, gray-eyed, short-nosed, chir- 
rupy creature, something like myself. 

On the contrary, she was a tall, majes- 
tic woman, dark as a Spanish gypsy, with 
velvety brown eyes, who spoke in low, 
soft, drawling tones, and affected a lan- 
guid simplicity of manner that made me 
long to shake her before we had ex- 
changed half-a-dozen sentences. 

But I managed to restrain myself, and 
the meeting passed off with the conven- 
tional smoothness of a first call. We 
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discussed the troubles of traveling and 
the difficulty of getting good servants; 
then the baby was produced and duly ad- 
mired, and she showed me the photograph 
of her absent lord—a large, broad-faced 
individual with a rather fine figure. 

Carelessly turning the pages of an old 
album while Mrs. Anstruther was pouring 
out the tea, I suddenly came upon a pho- 
tograph of my husband that I had actu- 
ally never seen before—a cabinet vignette 
remarkably well taken, in which his hand- 
some intellectual face wore an eager, 
wistful expression that was quite new to 
me. Instinctively my finger pressed the 
page to remove it, when a hand was laid 
quickly upon miue, and, glancing up with 
a start, I met Mrs. Anstruther’s curious 
sleepy gaze. 

“No, no,”’ she said, in a hissing whisper 
that seemed to turn my blood cold—“ I 
cannot allow that, Mrs. Eliot. That 
photo’ is an old, old friend of mine!” 

I rose as soon as I could command suf- 
ficient strength, and left, hurriedly refus- 
ing her treacherous hospitality. She 
called within the week; but I did not see 
her. She stopped me one day in the High 
Street and asked my advice about her 
marketing; but, on the plea of an ap- 
pointment, I got rid of her—shook her 
off as I would asnake. And yet, before 
she had been a fortnight in the place, she 
called in my husband to attend her pro- 
fessionally—summoned him with a shame- 
less audacity I had never seen equaled. 
He went at her first appeal, clearing the 
fence that divided our gardens with the 
alacrity of a schoolboy, and left me, his 
newly married wife, standing op the 
threshold of a ruined life, chilled to the 
heart, numb with despair! 

I remained as he had left me, motion- 
less as a statue, my throbbing head pressed 
against the cool window-pane, gazing list- 
lessly out upon the buddiog beauty of the 
early summer while the long morning 
dragged drearily by. I heard the clock 
of a neighboring church strike twelve as 
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my brother roused me with a smart tap 
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on the shoulder. 

“Goodness gracious, you don’t mean to 
say you’ve been rooted here since break- 
fast? What on earth have you been 
looking at?” 

“ Nothing—nothing,” I answered, draw- 
ing my hands from his. “I have been 
looking at nothing!” 

“ Georgie,” he said, sternly, his hand 
dropping upon my shoulder, “don’t tell 
a falsehood! You have been watching 
here since breakfast to see Arthur leave 
Mrs. Anstruther’s house !” 

“ Ben, Ben,” I cried, “ he hasn't left it 
yet! He went into that woman’s house 
at a quarter-past nine by the clock in the 
hall; and he’s there still—at twelve! 
Ben, will you take me home to Granny? 
Oh! take me home to Granny, dear !” 

“Take you home to Granny!” he 
echoed, roughly, pinioning my arms 
“And a very good turn I should be doing 
your husband if I did! Georgie, I am 
ashamed of you—that I am! Arthur 
left Mrs. Anstruther’s more than two 
hours since, and you—” 

“ He didn’t—he didn’t, I tell you—you 
are trying to deceive me, too! He did not 
pass the house this morning.” 

“T never said he did—in fact, I know 
he didn’t ; for he went up the road from 
Willow Lodge to visit old Mr. Jones at 
the park-gates, and then crossed the river 
and got to the dispensary by the path.” 

Without one doubting word, I accepted 
this explanation, wiped the tears from my 
eyes, and consented to eat the wing of a 
chicken for lunch, as I had tasted no food 
that day. 

When Arthur returned late in the after- 
noon and informed me that he was bring- 
ing two college friends to dinner that very 
evening, I received the information with 
cheerful alacrity, instantly repairing to 
the kitchen with a view to improving the 
bill of fare. 

The meal passed off pleasantly, as, 
owing to the presence of our guests, no 
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allusion was made to the unpleasantness 
of the morning; and I was really begin- 
ning to brighten up and forget my trouble 
when, going into the hall about ten 
minutes after I had left the gentlemen to 
the enjoyment of their post-prandial 
cigars, I saw my husband taking his hat 
from the stand, evidently about to leave 
the house. 

“Arthur,” I exclaimed, in astonish- 
ment, “ why have you left your guests? 
Where are you going at this hour of the 
night ? Has any one sent for you?” 

I never saw a man so taken aback. 

“ No—nobody,” he stammered, after a 
moment’s pause ; “I am only running in 
next door to see the baby. I promised 
Mrs. Anstruther I’d look in in the after- 
noon ; but I couldn’t manage it. I won’t 
be three minutes ; and Ben is looking 
after the fellows inside. Mind you give 
them a tune when they go into the draw- 
ing-room, dear! Stretton is mad on music 
and Percy Thunder has a fine voice. I'll 
be back as quickly as I can. Awful bore 
-having to turn out to-night of all nights 
of the year!” 

“ Awful!” I repeated, with a shrill 
laugh. “Ipity you, my poor husband, 
indeed !” 

I went to the drawing-room and tried 
to be interested in the book I had been 
reading, but the words kept dancing be- 
fore my eyes ; I turned to the piano with 
no more success, for my shaking fingers 
had scarcely strength to press the keys. 
Then, after about half an hour, unable to 
bear the solitude any longer, wrapping a 
shawl about me, I went into the garden. 
It was a clear, mild night, and passing into 
the shrubbery, I came face to face with 
our cook, who informed me she had just 
been having a gossip over the hedge with 
her cousin, whom Mrs. Anstruther had 
engaged as nurse on my recommendation. 

“Well,” I asked, “ what report does 
she give of the precious baby ? Is it likely 
to get over this sudden attack, Eliza?” 

“ Get over it?” echoed cook, contempt- 
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uously. “ Bless you, ma’am, there was 
nothing the matter with the child but a 
touch of indigestion from over-feedin’! 
There never was healthier baby, Sarah 
says—she ought to know, having nursed 
a score o’ them! But that’s always the 
way with them young mothers. If the 
baby only sneezes they calls it convulsions, 
an’ a touch of the nettle-rash is,of course, 
the worst kind of scarlatina !” 

“ Then the child is quite out of danger ?” 

“It’s been sleeping like a cherub in its 
little cot, Sarah says, for the last two hours. 
It never was in any danger.” 

I walked round to the front of the 
house, for the road was quite still and 
deserted, and gazed bitterly at the nursery 
window where that wicked woman was 
whispering her guilty love over the 
cradle of her sleeping child—her child, 
whose father probably at that moment was 
dreaming of, them both with longing, 
trustful love. Oh! the pity of it—the 
pity of it! 

Presently my husband and she came out 
together, laughing and whispering, and 
sauntered down the path toward the gate 
where I stood in the shade of the hedge. 
The night was clear, and I could see quite 
plainly her false dark face veiled by the 
white-lace shawl which she always wore 
about the grounds instead of a simple 
garden-hat like her respectable neighbors. 
I could almost hear the words she spoke, 
low as they were uttered, when the voices 
of my brother and his friends, who were 
evidently searching the garden for me, 
distracted my attention. 

After a few moments’ wild reflection, I 
hurrigd along the path by the hedge, 
meaning to regain the house through the 
shrubbery undetected; but as_ ill-luck 
would have it, I found them all three — 
bearing down upon me, and I had not 
time or presence of mind to shrink back 
into the shade. 

“ Ah, here you are at last, Mrs. Eliot!” 
eried Mr. Percy Thunder, whose manner 
and appearance after dinner I did not 














like. “We've been hunting for you 

everywhere—up-stairs, down-stairs, and 

in my lady’s chamber! Cruel of you to 
desert us like that, I must say! What! 

Do we alight on our truant host at the 

same spot? Arty, my boy, pray account 

for that three minutes’ absence on 
strictly professional—” 

“ Georgie,” interposed my husband, in 
atone of great excitement, “are you here 
too? Don’t you—don’t you see Mrs, An- 
struther? She is beside you!” 

Mechanically I placed my burning 
hand in hers, wishing her “Good 
evening,” and then she was formally in- 
troduced to the three men, who bowed, 
somewhat abashed at sight of her imper- 
ious beauty. 

“T have been trying for the last ten 
minutes,” said my husband, after an 
awkward pause, “to induce Mrs. An- 
struther to come in and finish the evening 
with us, but without success. “I wonder 
if any of you gentlemen could persuade 
her ?” 

“But I assure you, Dr. Eliot,” she 
answered, turning from him to me with an 
odious smile, “that I require no further 
inducement—there is nothing which 
would give me greater pleasure ; and, if 
it were not for my poor baby—” 

“But I tell you, Mrs. Anstruther, ” in- 
terrupted my husband, “ your baby could 
not be doing better—that he will be cer- 

_ tain to sleep for the next five or six hours. 
I'll stake my professional reputation on 

the fact if you like !” 

“Yes, yes—it will be sure to sleep like 

a top. Make your mind easy. Eliot 

knows what he’s talking about, Mrs. An- 

struther,” interposed Mr. Thunder. 
“And, besides,” pleaded Ben, ‘‘ you are 

{ so near home! Why, a servant can be 

over and back in less than two minutes! 

Leave word with the nurse where you are 

and it will be all right, Mrs. Anstruther.” 
“Georgie, why don’t you say some- 

thing? What is the matter with you ?” 
whispered Arthur. 
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“ Do come—do let me persuade you !” 
exclaimed I, with shrill vivacity. “Iam 
sure you need not be under the least ap- 
prehension about your childs and, besides, 
as my brother says, we live so cluse—so 
very close to each other, you know! Now, 
do let me persuade you, dear Mrs. An- 
struther !” 

Well, I persuaded her, we all persuaded 
her, and she came, without further hesi- 
tation, to continue her shameless wiles in 
sight of the helpless girl whose life she 
was wrecking. 

Her beauty, her Madonna-like dignity 
and simplicity, captivated my brother and 
his friend as well as my husband, Even 
the Rector and his wife, who dropped in 
casually for a game of whist, fell an easy 
prey to her wiles. They all clustered 
round her, spell-bound and fascinated. 
They listened with delight as she sang to 
them; they contributed murmuring sighs 
of sympathy when she told them the story 
of her little baby’s illness and convales- 
cence—a tale to which even Ben, who as 
a rule hated “baby-talk,” gave ear with 
an expression of lackadaisical rapture on 
his round fat face that made me long to 
box his ears. 

Such an evening! Would it never end? 
I asked myself again and again as I 
pressed my hand to my burning brow, 
trying to hide the tears that would gather 
in my poor eyes in spite of all my efforts 
to keep them back. 

It was near midnight before they went 
away ; and then Arthur came to the dim 
corner behind the piano where I had taken 
refuge and laid his hand upon my 
shoulder. 

“ What is the matter, little woman?” 
he asked. “You have been regularly in 
the dumps all the evening. Is it a head- 
ache, dear ?” 

I nodded, afraid to trust my voice. 

“TI wish I had time to take you to the 
seaside for a little change,” he continued, 
after a short pause; “you’ve not been 
yourself for the past week, Georgie, and 
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your appetite is wretched. In a few days, 
when Ben's exam’ is over, you must have 
a run down to Brighton or Ramsgate 
with him.” 

“ Yes,” I whispered, “in a few days, 
Arthur—in a few days ;” and then, with 
a shudder, I pushed away the kind hand 
that I felt I was never to clasp in love and 
trust again, and walked out of the room. 

The next morning, coming down rather 
late after a night of wakeful misery, the 
first person I saw was my shameless enemy, 
muffled in a fleecy white cloud, standing 
in the porch flirting with my brother. 

“ You are too late, Mrs. Anstruther,” I 
cried, beside myself with wrath and dis- 
gust; “my husband left more than an 
hour ago!” 

“Oh! I haven’t come to bother your 
husband this time !” she answered, smiling 
into my face, not in the least abashed. 
“ My little boy is as brisk as a bee this 
morning, I am happy to say. I have come 
over to inquire about an ear-ring I think 
I must have dropped in your drawing- 
room last night, Mrs. Eliot; and, as it 
was Fred—my husband’s first gift after 
we were married, it would not do for me 
to lose it, would it? Your brother has 
kindly offered to help me find it, if you 
will excuse my intruding at such an 
hour.” 

I motioned them toward the drawing- 
room ; and, after about a quarter of an 
hour’s search for the ear-ring, which they 
did not find, the lady decided on giving 
it up as a bad job, and was about to de- 
part, when her maid appeared with a 
telegram that had just arrived. 

Mrs. Anstruther tore open the envelope, 
then sank down upon the sofa, her face 
ashy-pale. 

“Tt’s from my husband!” she gasped. 
“He has come home—is in England— 
will be with me in an hour or two! Oh! 
oh!—I—I can hardly believeit! Will 
you give me a glass of water, please? 
The—the joy—the surprise is too much !” 
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If ever I saw horror, misery, and despair . 
depicted on a human countenance, I saw 
them at that moment on the face of that 
wretched woman. 

Ben rushed to the dining-room, and 
returned with a tumbler of water, which 
she drank greedily; then, recovering a 
little self-possession, she took up the mes- 
sage again and explained to us hastily: 

“ He got leave quite unexpectedly, and 
wrote by last mail to tell me of it; but 
this morning, on landing at Southampton, 
he found that some accident had delayed 
the mail-steamer in the Red Sea, and that 
his letter could not have reached me yet. 
So he telegraphs to say he will be with me 
in an hour or two—in an hour or two! 
I can hardly believe it! Oh! I must get 
home xt once—at once !” 

Tenderly supported by my devoted 
brother, she left the house; and about an 
hour and a half later the fly laden with 
her poor husband’s luggage passed my 
window. 

It was late when Arthur returned ; and 
at the first glance I saw that he knew of 
the unexpected arrival. This it was that 
accounted for his flushed face, frowning 
brow, and the impatient jerk with which 
he freed himself from his overcoat. 
Meeting my inquiring gaze, he explained 
hastily, passing his hand over his fore- 
head : 

“You have made over your complaint 
of last night to me, Georgie. I’ve had | 
such a wretched headache all day, it quite 
upset me. Order a strong cup of coffee 
after dinner like a good girl, will you? 
Eh! what’s this—a letter for me?” he 
asked, excitedly, turning to the servant, 
who presented him with a square pink 
envelope. ‘“ When did this come? Who 
brought it?” 

“A litile boy, sir, left it at the back 
door about an hour ago—said you was to 
get it the moment you came in.” 

My husband tore open the envelope, 
ran his eyes swiftly over the contents, 
then put it into his pocket, and, without 
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a word, walked up to his dressing-room to 
prepare for dinner. 

“ Mysterious missive!” muttered Ben, 
following him, after a stealthy, pitiful 
glance at me, which told me, alas! he 
knew as well as I did from whom the 
letter came! 

Dinner passed over rather silently, and 
it was nearly half over when my brother 
made the first allusion to the subject that 
was uppermost in my mind. 

“Tsay, Arthur, did you hear that our 
charming neighbor’s widowhood is over— 
that the husband has turned up unex- 
pectedly ?” 

Arthur swallowed half a cup of coffee 
before replying. 


“Yes; I heard of it in town. It must 
be a great joy for her.” 
“Oh! I should think it was! We had 


a most dramatic scene here this morning 
when the news arrived! I had almost to 
carry her home. I wonder what the 
lucky mate is like ?” 

“A very good sort of fellow. I met 
him two or three times before his marriage. 
Georgie, did you order that coffee? Won- 
der where I picked up this confounded 
headache!” 

I left them soon and hurried up to my 
husband’s dressing-room. 

The coat he had worn all day, into 
which he had thrust her note, had been 
carelessly flung upon a chair. I plunged 
my hand into the pocket, scarcely daring 
to hope the note might still be there, and 
drew forth a square pink envelope, ad- 
dressed in a woman’s hand and marked 
“Immediate.” 

This is what I read. 


“T must see you at once. Meet me in 
the shrubbery—the old place—at nine 
o’clock. ‘The coast will be clear. Don’t, 


fail your wretched 
“ Kirry.” 


An hour later I finished my farewell 
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letter to Arthur—the letter that, notwith 
standing his ruthless treachery, caused me 
such scalding tears to pen. 

I placed it upon his pillow, and then 
went out from the bright little home where 
I had spent the golden days of my life, 
never to enter it again—never ! , 

No one witnessed my departure. The 
servants had gone to spend the evening 
with some friends, and the dining-room 
was empty. He was already waiting for 
her at the old place. 

As I stole down the avenue the clock 
of the neighboring church struck nine, 
At the last stroke my strength suddenly 
failed me; my knees shook, and I was 
obliged to cling for support to the boughs 
of a weeping-ash just at the sweep of the 
path leading into the shrubbery. Raising 
my tear-dimmed eyes for a moment, I 
saw that the lovers had already met. I 
saw them both distinctly moving slowly 
through the leafy shade. Her head, 
muffled as usual in soft white lace, was 
drooping despairingly toward my hus- 
band’s shoulder; and the sight gave sud- 
den vigor to my fainting heart, wings to 
my trembling feet. I ran toward the 
gate, my hands pressed to my face, and 
stumbled heavily into the arms of Captain 
Anstruther, who was passing up the road 
just at that moment. 

I recognized him at the first glance, 
scared as I was; and the honest, ugly, 
kindly face, beaming with trust and hap- 
piness, raised such a storm of indignant 
revolt in my heart that I suddenly felt I 
could not connive at that wretched wo- 
man’s unparalleled treachery. I deter- 
mined to unmask her; I would give the 
poor wretch his coup de grace on thespot, 
instead of letting him travel along the 
path of lingering torture I had been tra- 
veling for the past month. 

. Cutting short his apologies and expla- 
nations, I introduced myself to him, and 
begged him to come in and renew his 
acquaintance with my husband. He 
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hesitated, startled a little, I presume, by 
my excited manner, then accepted my in- 
vitation and followed me. 

As I led him toward the shrubbery I 
learned how the coast had been cleared. 
He informed me that his wife had unfor- 
tunately made an appointment she had 
been unable to put off with two old ladies 
—the Miss Burdons, of Lark Hill, about 
some charitable committee in which they 
were mutually interested. So she had 
granted him half an hour’s leave of ab- 
sence, which, he politely intimated, he did 
not in the least regret, as it had given 
him the opportunity of making my ac- 
quaintance; and he expressed his thanks 
to Dr. Eliot for the great kindness and 
attention he had shown his child. 

The “ old place,” I perceived, as soon 
as we were half-way through the shrub- 
bery, was a little rickety summer-house 
at the farther end, where there was a con- 
_ venient gap in the hedge dividing us from 
Willow Lodge. 

The wretched couple were there, instinct 
told me, even before the white scarf clearly 
revealed the outline of that vile woman’s 
head lying in abandoned dejection on the 
table, over which my husband was weep- 
ing silently. 

“Arthur,” I cried, with a shrill, wild 
laugh, “ pray compose yourself! Here 
is Captain Anstruther come to thank 
you for the care you have taken of his 
child !”’ 





Arthur’s hands, which had been clasped © 


over his forehead, dropped. He rose to 
his feet and advanced to meet us, blocking 
the door so that the figure within was en- 
tirely concealed. 

I pushed past him and laid my hand 
upon the shoulder of the crouching figure 
at the table. 

“Rise, wretched woman,” I hissed in 
her ear—“ rise and confront your trusting 
husband !” 

She obeyed me mechanically; with a 
convulsive shudder she struggled to her 
feet and— 
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I wish I could stop writing my story 
here; but that tormenting boy, my 
brother, is standing over me and insists 
on my telling the truth, and nothing but 
the truth, to the bitter end. 

The white covering was tossed aside, 
and, to my horror, I found myself gazing 
at the fat, grinning face of my brother 
Ben. : 

“ Mercy, mercy !” he whimpered, cring- 
ing grotesquely before me. “Oh! my 
poor heart ! Spare poor, wretched Kitty !” 

I was too dumfounded to answer him, 
or even to resist my husband when he 
passed his arm round my waist and bade 
me make room on the rickety bench for his 
unexpected guest, as he explained airily : 

“T had such a confounded headache all 
the afternoon that my brother-in-law 
persuaded me to adjourn here for a smoke 
after dinner ; and it has been a capital 
receipt—the fresh air has removed my 
grievance altogether. Ben, you ridiculous 
fellow, drop that napkin! You are no 
more afraid of neuralgia than I am!” 

“Tsn’t it becoming? I thought it suited 
my Spanish—I mean Maltese—type of 
beauty to perfection. Didn't you, 
Georgie?” answered Ben, turning to me 
with a grin as he placed the napkin over 
his head again. 

I made no reply, but sat motionless in 
the dim corner where Arthur had placed 
me, listening in a dazed way to the con- 
versation. 

After a time they rose, and I followed 
them mechanically. We walked slowly 
to the gate and up the road as far as the 
entrance to Willow Lodge, where we came 
upon Mrs, Anstruther taking leave of the 
two Miss Burdons. My brother and hus- 
band helped the old ladies into their 
carriage, and I promised to go and see 
them soon, and to take a stall at their 
bazaar the following month. Then we 
bade “ good-night ” to our neighbors, who 
disappeared in the dusk arm-in-arm, and 
I again crossed the threshold of the house 
that I thought I had left forever. 
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What did it all mean? How had I 
been deceived ? How had they managed 
to outwit me? I was too tired and dazed 
to make even an attempt to think it all 
out. In the morning, after a night’s rest, 
perhaps I should see things more clearly, 
but at present I felt I should worry my- 
self into brain-fever if I tried to fathom 
the meaning of it all. Howhad my hus- 
band found out in that one short hour 
that I had read the letter? How did he 
communicate the fact to her, so that she 
had time to get the Miss Burdons upon the 
the scene? It was incomprehensible—in- 
conceivable! They lived nearly two miles 
away! How did she manage it—how?” 

“To bed—to bed, little woman!” said 
my husband, laying his finger upon my 
sluggish pulse. ‘‘Can’t allow dissipation 
like this every night! Mind you don’t 
forget your tonic.” 

Suddenly remembering the piteous fare- 
well I had left on his pillow, which would 
seem rather out of place in the present 
circumstances, I obeyed without demur ; 
and to my great relief I found the letter 
lying there still, the seal unbroken. 
Taking the pink envelope from my pocket, 
I was in the act of slipping it into my 
desk, when my brother burst unceremon- 
iously into my room, and exclaimed— 

“Ts that the note you stole from your 
husband’s pocket?”—his voice actually 
quivering with contempt and disgust. “ I 
knew you would steal that note; I read 
the intention in your face when I saw you 
watching him in the hall. I felt certain 
you would steal it; and I was right. 


ONLY SIX MONTHS MARRIED. 
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Faugh! There is no depth of meanness or 
baseness to which that most repulsive of 
all creatures, a jealous woman, will not 
stoop when her—” 

“A jealous woman! A justly jealous 
woman!” J interrupted hotly, stung to the 
quick by his tone. “Read that note 
which I found in my husband’s coat— 
read it, and judge for yourself!” 

He laughed derisively and thrust his 
hands into his pockets. 

“ NotI! I know every word of it by 
heart !” 

“ You—you know every word of it by 
heart!” I gasped. “Then it was you— 
you who warned them, who helped to 
screen them—you—my brother!” 

“Tt was I, your brother, who wrote the 
note to show you in what a pitfall your 
shameless suspicion and jealousy could 
land you—to teach you how foully you 
were wronging an innocent, harmless lady 
and the truest, most devoted husband that 
ever lived. Yes; it wasI who abstracted 
the original note—the appointment for a 
consultation at the hospital to-morrow— 
and slipped my own composition into its 
place. I knew you would rush to the 
coat the moment you were free; I knew 
you would turn up in the shrubbery at the 
appointed hour; but I scarcely hoped 
that in your blind passion you would mis- 
take my flabby features, muffled in a 
dinner napkin, for Mrs. Anstruther’s 
lovely gypsy face—scarcely! And now 
—now, my virtuous little sister, I hope 
you feel ashamed of yourself—eh ?” 

I think I do—a little. 


P. J. SMITH. 





OOD THE POSITIVE, EVIL THE 
NEGATIVE. Evil is not a divine 
creation, as good is. Good is positive, and 
evil is negative, just as darkness is the 
negative of light, and death the opposite 
of life. Good is the aim; evil is only an 
inevitable incidence. Good is directly, 





evil is only indirectly, attributable to 
God. 

Tue HieHer Criticism. Many per- 
sons criticise in order not toseem ignorant; 
they do not know that indulgence is a 
mark of the highest culture. 

















MISS RUBY’S 


CONVERSION : 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


\ ISS RUBY sat in her little wicker 

chair, crouched over the register 
that gave out only brief and fitful puffs 
of subdued heat, in one corner of the 
third-story room in the boarding-house 
she called her home. 

It was holiday time; but, notwith- 
standing Marion Ruby was a really good 
girl and a Christian, the season, to her, 
was shorn of all its happy and even holy 
associations, for there was neither peace 
nor good-will toward all mankind in her 
thoughts. 

The whole world was out of tune and 
askew. 

It is safe to suspect such a state of 
affairs to be the result of temper or in- 
digestion, for when life becomes distorted 
from every point of view, it is usually the 
heart or the stomach, as well as the eye 
and ear, that is at fault. 

Miss Ruby’s bodily health was in a fair 
enough condition, however ; it was, there- 
fore, in her case, clearly a matter of heart 
and conscience. 

The truth of the matter was this: 
She had quarreled with her only sister, 
Mrs. Brandon, to whom she was tenderly 
attached ; she had been even cool and in- 
cordial in consequence, for some time, in 
her reception of her sister’s children, who 
came to visit her almost daily, and she 
was smarting from an unhappy “ mis- 
understanding ” with her lover. 

It would, perhaps, be best to put the 
“ misunderstanding” in the first part of 
her category of troubles, for love may be 
likened to thunder as well as to light- 
ving, for certainly the milk of all human 
tenderness is soured toward one’s fellow- 
creatures when love’s sudden storms rage 
in the human breast. 
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The lovers’ quarrel had preceded the 
consanguinary one, and the non-espousal 
of her cause by her sister was the chief 
reason for Miss Ruby’s ill-feeling toward 
Mrs. Brandon. 

The trouble had occurred just before 
leaving town for the summer, and it was 
for that reason that Dr. Hartley Read's 
name was among the list of outward- 
bound passengers.sailing for Europe, in- 
stead of being among those of Dr. Bran- 
don’s party of campers out in the 
Adirondacks for the month of July. 

Dr. Brandon was heartily displeased, 
not to say disgusted, when he learned 
the “whys and wherefores” of his 
chum’s sudden change of plan for the 
summer. 

“ Just spoiled my holiday, with their 
confounded flare up! Why didn’t they 
get married in the spring? Then we 
might all have been peacefully settled by 
July,” growled the Doctor to his wife 
when he heard of the quarrel and Hart- 
ley’s sudden departure. 

“ Well, for my part, I’m thankful they 
didn’t,” returned Mrs, Brandon, with a 
sigh. “If Marion would have made him 
as unhappy a husband as he is a lover,” 
she continued, “ it is best as it is. She is 
positively growing old-maidish and cranky 
in her exactions, and narrow, petty 
jealousies. Iam really glad that Hart- 
ley had the spirit and courage to resent 
her growing infirmity, and, although, I 
must confess that I am sorry to see 
Marion lose so desirable a ‘ parté,’ as 
well as a good fellow, I, nevertheless, 
think it serves her right, She is entirely 
to blame in the whole matter, and I have 
plainly told her so !” 

By thisit will beseen that Mrs. Brandon 
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was not hersister’s champion,and therefore may be, they can forget. Why should a 
it was that, after a somewhat spirited de- woman not endeavor to do the same?” 
bate between them over the matter, that Thus would she strive to argue down the 
when Hartley Read sailed for Europe, desire to “lie down and give up the 
and Dr. Brandon’s family started for the ghost” with that alter ego gazing out at 
Adirondacks, Miss Ruby checked her her from the mirror with dull, haggard 
trunks for a little far-away village down eyes in the morning, after a sleepless con- 
on a flat Jersey sea-coast, where she sat troversy with its accusing voice during 
on the sands all through the longsummer _ the silent watches of the night. 


days and nights, and watched the breakers Mrs. Brandon’s sisterly heart was 
roll in, and the tide roll out, between her touched and anxious when, returning 
lover and her. home well and hearty with her blooming 


One day, and she smiled to herself family from the mountains, she beheld 
through her tears afterward at the Miss Ruby’s less rubicund state of health, 
childishness of the action, she walked and,generously forgettingthe angry little 
down to the edge of the ocean, and re- “difference” with which they parted, she 
membering that some one had told her proposed that they two should take a little 
that Naples lay just opposite—and it was trip to the mountainstogether, consenting 
reported that Dr. Read was “enjoying to leave all of the little ones but the 
himself in the beautiful city of Naples” baby at home, in consideration of Marion's 
—she held out her arms and cried, across “cranky” objection of traveling with 


the heaving billows : children “ for pleasure!” 
“Hartley, forgive me! I have been But no, Marion refused the kind offer, 
wrong! come home!” steadfastly declaring herself perfectly 


It had been a long, hot, tiresome sum- well, and she was so coldly polite and 
mer, and when Miss Ruby returned to courteous in her reception of her sister's 
the city, and took up her quarters again warm interest in her, that Mrs. Brandon 
at Madame French’s, the boarding-house felt herself still in disgrace, and rose up 
where she made her home—preferring, in and took her departue out of Marion’s 
her queer, peculiar way, to be “‘so near, room one morning quite hotly, after some 
and yet so far’’ from her sister’s house more than usual disagreeable rejection of 
just round the corner—she discovered her advances toward reconciliation. * 
that, instead of being refreshed by her “ Marion Ruby !” she exclaimed, as she 
holiday, she was tired and weary. drew on her gloves, “you are growing 

The boarders all liked “queer little into a cold-hearted, selfish old maid, just 
Miss Ruby,” notwithstanding her some- like Aunt Abby Hewitt! You don’t care 
what unsocial and reserved manners, and for anything under the sun but your own 
they all felt sorry to see that the sea air little narrow opinions and ways; you are 
had paled the roses on her cheeks when she suspicious and jealous and envious and 
appeared among them again; but, in mercy knows what else of the category of 
spite of her pallor andlangour, Miss Ruby _ the cardinal sins! It’s perfectly dreadful 
declared herself perfectly well, and took for things to be like this between us, 
her walks, and ate her meals, and shopped, Marion. We never used to quarrel when 
and painted, and practiced her music,and _ we were little girls. I’m sure I’ve tried to 
carried herself as bravely as ever. do my part as a sister and a Christian 

“T dare say Hartley smokes and eats toward you, but you are hard and unfor- 
and sleeps and enjoys himself generally, giving toward your dearest and truest. I 
as all men do under all circumstances; don’t. know what will become of you if 
however unhappy or unfortunate they you continue in this wicked state of mind 
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and heart ; you’ll never be converted into 
a Christian until you crush out some of 
that pride and stubbornness. I don’t 
wonder Hartley tired of it!” 

And Mrs. Brandon angrily closed the 
door, and went home to have a good 
ery over “poor, dear Marion’s perverse- 
ness.” 

Thanksgiving time brought with it 
more overtures on the partof Mrs. Bran- 
don for a restoration of harmony between 
the two, and a warmly affectionate invi- 
tation to the family dinner was written by 
the Doctor and his wife, and sent to 
Marion by a small embassy of the Bran- 
don family, headed by Miss Polly, aged 
eleven. 

She “thanked papa and mamma, but 
she was going elsewhere,” she told Polly, 
who curiously importuned for a reason for 
the declination. 

“ Where you're going?” asked Polly, 
boldly. 

“T said elsewhere ; it’s ill-bred to ques- 
tion people in that way, Polly,” she re- 
turned, in a cross tone. 

“Hartlee no love Nantie no more?” 
queried the youngest, her lover’s name- 
sake, turning her face round with his little 
hands and looking into her eyes anxiously 
—meaning in his childish, backward con- 
struction of the sentence, that he felt her 
not answering his caresses in her usual 
manner to be because she nolonger loved 
him. 

She immediately set him down from 
her knee, and told Polly sharply she had 
best take the children home, as it was near 
luncheon time. 

She felt herself growing pale and sick 
with pain and anger at the thought that 
even these children seemed to be aware 
of the fact that her lover had left her. 

“ Because Hartley no longer loves me, 
he said,” she muttered. ‘ Of course, the 
Doctor and Carrie talk it all over before 
the children,” and she walked her floor in 


indignant anger and sorrow, marching up - 


and down to the words that repeated 
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themselves in. her mind: “ Hartley no 
longer loves me!” 

“O mamma!” cried Miss Polly, when 
the children returned, a little crest-fallen 
over their reception—* O mamma! Aunt 
Marion was as white and as cross and as 
hateful as ever she could be. She isn’t 
coming to our dinner, says she’s going 
elsewhere,” and Polly very aptly imitated 
her auntie’s tone, “ but she wouldn’t say 
where it was, and she never gave us 
any nuts and raisins, and didn’t hug 
Hartley hardly any, and she wasn’t glad 
to see us, and sent us home; and I meant 
to make her a perfectly lovely pincushion 
for Christmas, and now I just won’t, so 
there!” and Polly flounced herself down 
into a chair. 

“My Polly! I am ashamed of you! 
Aunt Marion is probably going to Mrs. 
Warren’s to dinner on Thanksgiving Day. 
I dare say you all hooted and howled at 
her like a pack of wild Indians and made 
her head ache. No wonder she was cross 
and sent you home.” 

Butin spite of her defense, Mrs. Bran- 
don felt hurt and troubled over her sister’s 
action, and deplored the breach that 
seemed widening day by day between them. 

Having accepted no other invitation 
for dinner, and not wishing the boarders 
at Madame French’s to suspect, by her re- 
maining at home, that there was a cool- 
ness between her sister and herself, Miss 
Ruby determined to spend the day out- 
side in some manner, she didn’t know or 
care much how. She dressed and started 
out at church-time, saying she would not 
be home to dinner. 

There was no grateful thanksgiving in 
her heart, however ; on the contrary, such 
bitter, rebellious thoughts swayed through 
her mind as she went her way, that on 
reaching the church door she suddenly 
turned awayand took a passing car. She 
did not know which way it was going, 
and she did not care to ask. 

Unused to being on the streets ona 
holiday, the strange crowd of well-dressed 

















‘working people, all in smiling, happy 
humor were a novelty to her. 

The car was full, and they all seemed 
‘bent on having a jolly time but her. 

“Let’s go to the dime museum, Nan,” 
cried one of a party of young girls beside 
her ; “ you can spend a whole day there 
and never get tired.” The others agreed 
lt would be “ just the thing.” 

“T'll try it,” she thought, so she got 
out when they did, and followed them, 
and when they turned into the large en- 
trance gay with flaring posters announc- 
ing the extraordinary wonders and curiosi- 
ties to be seen inside for one dime, she 
paid her admittance-fee beside them, and 
went on up the stairs of the strange new 
place and was duly astonished and amazed. 

She felt a trifle timid at first at finding 
herself alone in such altogether new sur- 
roundings, fur a dime museum had always 
sounded to her as though it might be de- 
moralizing—and in her reckless mood she 
didn’t care much if it was. 

But the exhibition, although novel, was 
not objectionable, and the congregation 
of people of the poorer classes was respect- 
able and well-behaved. She had never 
met any of them before; they had evi- 
dently not seen “Lohengrin” from a 
private box, or heard Patti from a five- 
dollar seat in the Academy, but they en- 
joyed and comprehended quite as thor- 
oughly all they did see and hear for one 
dime. 

She was curiously noticed by a few 
people. Hers was the only seal-skin 
sacque in the place—and the girl party 
spoke to her once or twice, but aside from 
that no one annoyed her. She was, indeed, 
“a love-lorn creature.” 

She remained there all day, went to 
both morning and afternoon performances 

in the lecture-room, and although the 
happy crowd that surrounded her was 
kaleidoscopic in its constantly varying 
shifting atoms, her sad, dark figure re- 
mained astationary centre of gloom amid 
the brightness. 
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Toward dusk, when a motley crowd of 
young men and boys began to come in, 
she felt that it was time to leave, and 
tired and hungry, for no food had passed 
her lips since breakfast, she returned to 
her room. , 

A week and more of severe illness fol- 
lowed this mad freak. Mrs. Brandon had 
come to her, and vainly importuned her 
to be moved over to her sisterly care, but 
of no avail; Miss Ruby persisted in re- 
maining in her own rooms and continued 
on in her cold, silent way. 

It was now well on toward Christmas, 
when merry, happy hearts are planning 
swect surprises and loving gifts, and Miss 
Ruby sat alone in her little rocker, 
crouched over the register, thinking her 
dreary thoughts. 

She had had no heart to enter into any 
of ‘the pleasant arrangements for the 
holiday season; not a present had she 
bought; indeed, she had firmly deter- 
mined she would give none, and even all 
the merry talk: at the boarding-house 
table found no echo in her voice, but in- 
stead made her feel fretful and cross, 
Jollity and pleasure seemed to stare her 
in the face at every turn. She could not 
look out of the window without seeing fat 
turkeys and plump chickens and geese 


‘hanging up in frozen tender readiness for 


the roasting and boiling that were to 
follow soon for the holiday dinners. A 
group of young girls in one of the houses 
whose windows faced hers were engaged 
on Christmas work, and she could see 
them holding up the pretty gifts that were 
deftly growing under their nimble, loving 
fingers, and they all looked so happy and 
glad—one of the number especially, who 
was embroidering a surpassing loverlike- 
looking pair of slippers. Ah! it was 
hard to be outside of it all, to look on 
such happiness “ through another woman’s 
eyes.” 

A knock at the door roused her from 
these bitter reveries. 

“Come in,” she called, in such a tone 
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as denoted her preference to the visitor’s 
staying out. 

The door opened softly and pretty little 
old Mrs. Gray entered. She was one of 
the few boarders whom “ Marion really 
treated civil,” Mrs. Brandon declared, 
and Miss Ruby smiled now, and drew up 
another rocker toward the register. Mrs. 
Gray shook her head—she was bonneted 
and had on her long ulster. 

“Oh! no, dear,” she said, “I can’t sit 
down. I just ran in to ask you if you 
wouldn’t like to run round the corner with 
me and see the children’s last rehearsal 
of ‘A New Christmas Carol, at St. Luke’s. 
It’s a real pretty little affair, and will do 
you good, I am sure. Come, put on your 
hat.” 

“T don’t know that I want to be ‘ good,’ 
Mrs. Gray,” said Miss Ruby, a little re- 
belliously, looking up into that kind old 
lady’s face. 

“Tut, tut, you'll grow bad enough, 
truly, if you sit here looking at that black 
register and thinking dark thoughts all 
the evening. Come with me, where it is 
all light and color and happy voices. The 
whole world is in a good humor at this 
season, as it ought to be, the blessed time 
of His birth,” she added, reverently. 

“ How do we know He was born ona 
December day? Because the old Saxons 
burned their yule logs then? or the 
Druids plucked the mistletoe and holly 
for their altars ?” 

“ Why, my child, you talk heathenish,” 
eried Mrs. Gray, looking closer now, down 
into the pale face below her. “ But even 
if it was not in this month that our blessed 
Saviour was born, we ought surely to 
keep some day sacred and holy in His re- 
membrance. But it must have been De- 
eember; you know that the star shone, 
and the Magi came with their precious 
gifts.” 

“Oh! pshaw, Mrs. Gray, gifts at New 
Year’s is an old Roman custom; it don’t 
mean anything—” 

“Marion Ruby, you’re growing mor- 
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bid,” interrupted Mrs. Gray, warmly, 
‘and you'll grow old and wicked if you 
continue to nourish such sentiments as 
those in your heart. Come, dear,” she 
urged more tenderly, “ come out-of-doors 
with me, and get a little fresh air, your 
hands and eyes are feverish.” 

Miss Ruby rose obediently, but re- 
luctantly, and as she put on her hat at the 
glass, she could not help but feel startled 
to see the gruesome, haggard face that 
confronted her. 

“Maybe I am growing cranky and queer,’ 
she thought. “Iam certainly growing old 
—I see that plainly enough—and, well, 
perhaps, wicked, too. I don’t look a bit 
like the happy Marion Ruby who went 
out to see the Christmasing last winter! 
Oh! dear!” and with a woeful sigh, she 
followed Mrs. Gray down-stairs. 

The rehearsal was a modest little sort 
of play the Sunday-school children had 
gottenup. It was a dialogue between 
four people, two parents and their two 
children, and it was called “ A New Christ- 
mas Carol.” 

The “ motif” of the theme, strange to 
say, Miss Ruby discovered to be the iden- 
tical thought she had been promulgating 
to Mrs. Gray! The father of thechildren 
discourging the celebration of the glad 
holiday time, in gifts and tree and merry- 
making, arguing its being but a pagan 
observance, and its rites all heathenish, 
while the mother and girls urged its 
observance on reverent Christian princi- 
ples. 

It interested her at once, and she 
listened attentively, and when, at the 
close, they all joined hands and sang the 
carol to a gay air: 


“Though it be a Roman Rite, 
Be a Heathen Christmas night, 
And with each loved and dear, 
Offer presents and good cheer. 
If our rude forefathers old, 
In the winter’s dreary cold, 
Burned the yule right merrily, 
Why should we not burn the tree? 
Let the blessed Christmas time 

















Send its joyous merry chime 

Into every heart and land, 

Let the word be a command: 
«Peace on earth, to man good-will,’ 
Let each one the law fulfill; 

Then the blessed Christ chilé’s day 
Shall be holy kept alway !” 


Miss Ruby applauded as loudly as any 
in the small audience assembled. 

“You were right, Mrs, Gray,” she 
said, as they walked leisurely home under 
the bright stars and moon. “It hasdone 
me ‘good.’ I feel ever so much a better 
girl than the one you found brooding over 
her selfish little trials, an hour ago. I 
will confess I was fast growing unregener- 
ate and wicked, and like old ‘ Father 
Hardheart’ in the little play, to-night, I 
had determined I would let Christmas 
pass unnoticed this year, and make no 
presents to any one; but I am converted 
back to the old faith ; and, be it ever so 
little, I shall give my gifts, and let 
some Christmas sunshine into my dark 
thoughts.” 

“ Spoken like the true, sensible girl I 
have always believed you, my dear, in 
spite of some little—well,’’ Mrs. Gray 
paused, laughing. 

“ Crankiness?” suggested Miss Ruby, 
laughing, too, now, at the suspicion. 

“ Well, you may apply the term if you 
think it fitting, but, really, my dear, it is 
time that the round world needs this little 
leaven of the Christmas spirit of gener- 
osity, to keep it lifted up and sweetened, 
otherwise it would grow flat, and narrow, 
and stale. Ah! believe me,” she con- 
tinued, waxing warm in her speech, 
“ this little rippling circle of ‘ good-will’ 
and cheer, at Christmas, widens out, even 
to the far-away shores of unbelief and in- 
fidelity, and truly brings ‘ Peace on earth?” 
But, oh! dear, dear! I’m afraid I’m get- 
ting my metaphors sadly confused ; it’s 
too slippery walking, to have one’s mind 
not entirely on one’s heels, and like, 
was it Thales the philosopher? I must 
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come down from my heights to underfoot 


passages or I shall fall ignominiously.” 

The next day, being the day before 
Christmas, Miss Ruby made her appear- 
ance at the breakfast table, dressed for the 
street. 

“ Why, how bright and well you look 
this morning, Miss Ruby; you quite de- 
serve your rosy name,”-said one of the 
gentlemen, as she entered the room. 

“Christmas cheer makes the heart 
light, as well as the pocket-book,” laughed 
another. “ Miss Ruby is evidently with 
‘ generous thoughts intent,’ and is en route 
to purchase her gifts; that is what gives 
her all that happy expression.” 

Miss Ruby smiled and looked even 
more radiant as she confessed it was true 
she was “ going a-Christmasing,” and she 
added, would probably not return till next 
year, as she should spend the holiday week 
with her sister. 

Mrs. Gray stopped, as she passed her at 
table, and kissing her, whispered : 

“T don’t discover a trace of the 
‘cranky look,’ this morning. I think itis 
a true ‘ conversion.’ ” 

There was great rejoicing in the Bran- 
don household when Aunt Marion sud- 
denly appeared before them, late in the 
afternoon. She was burdened with all 
sorts of mysterious parcels, and held secret 
conferences with Bridget, when the door- 
bell rang. 

“Tam so thankful and glad to see you, 
Marion. I couldn’t have borne it any 
longer,” said Mrs. Brandon, embracing 
her, with happy tears mixed with her 
warm caresses. 

“T know it, Carrie—I have been just 
as hateful and cranky—and—old-maid- 
ish—” 

‘‘No, dear, you haven’t; it is I who 
have been unsympathetic and selfish— 
and married,” she added, with a little 
laugh. 

Then they both burst out in a cheer of 
hilarity, and the children hurrahed and 
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gave “three cheers fordear Aunt Marion, 
come for Christmas,” and the little one 
whom she hugged close in her arms, cried 
out triumphantly : 

“ Hartlee love Nantie all o’ time!” and 
she looked down in the baby face and 
kissed him passionately, hoping in her 
heart of hearts that the words might be 
prophetic. 

Next morning, after the glad tidings 
had been shouted and proclaimed by the 
children’s happy voices, and the gifts all 
distributed, Dr. Brandon handed Miss 
Ruby a small flat paper parcel, saying: 

“ Another gift for you, Marion.” 

She took it, examining the outside 
closely, after the usual inane manner 
people have of receiving an unexpected 
package, then opened the paper and dis- 
covered it to be a pretty photographic 
view of Naples. There was nothing writ- 
ten upon it but the date: 


“August 10th.” 


She colored, and then grew pale. That 
was the time she was so wretchedly un- 
happy down at the shore, and yet, it was 
that very day in August, she remembered 
now, from the fact of a heavy storm the 
night following that very day, that she 
had called so childishly across the wide 
Atlantic: 

“Hartley, forgive me, I have been 
wrong, come home.” 

“Whose picture, pray, calls forth all 
that tide of color?” asked Mrs. Brandon, 
peeping over her shoulder. 

*O mamma! O Aunt Marion! O 
papa! listen to this,” cried Polly, who had 
picked up the morning paper and was 
scanning the “ Shipping List,” a little bit 
of business her papa paid her to repeat to 
him daily. “ Just listen to this,” and she 
read out: 

“*The steamship Lord Clive, overdue 
at this port, arrived safely this morning. 
She experienced a terrible voyage, with 
incessant gales. A hurricane was en- 
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countered by her on the 20th inst., which 
threatened to send all on board to the 
bottom. Dr. Hartley Read, of this city, 
was one the passengers seriously disabled 
during the disastrous voyage.’ ” 

A moment’s silence followed this un- 
happy bit of Christmas news; each looked 
at the other with sad faces, and then, for 
the first time in her life, Marion Ruby, 
who had always prided herself upon her 
“ rugged endurance and strength of will,” 
fainted dead away ! 

She felt quite sure that she was dead 
and in Heaven when, at last, she opened 
her eyes, and saw her lover bending 
tenderly above her; and it took the 
united assurances of both of the physicians 
present, as well as a littleshake from Mrs. 
Brandon, to convince her, not only that 
she had recovered from a somewhat 
dangerous attack of syncope, but that her 
lover was no ghost, but alive and well, in 
spite of a broken arm and some ugly 
bruises received on his voyage home. 

“ And I'd just finished reading about 
it all in the paper,” explained the volu- 
ble Polly, later, to her Aunt Marion, who 
asked her privately how she had acted 
when unconscious. “I'd just come to 
Dr. Hartley Read’s name, and you'd just 
fallen off your chair as white, oh! as white 
as a marble image—no, you didn’t say a 
word all the time—when the bell rang, 
and Dr. Read came in just in time to help 
papa carry you up-stairs and bring you 
too ; they hada hard time, for you wouldn’t 
come to a bit, you just kept swooning away 
—and swooning away. I was peeping 
through the hall-door, and at last namma 
said : 

“No one but Hartley can bring her 
back,” and pushed papa away, and then 
I started off to the nursery to bring the 
baby, so as he could bring you to—and 
when I got there Dr. Read was calling 
you, and they shut the door and wouldn’t 
let me take the baby in!” 

Polly wondered what she had said to 


















make Aunt Marion cry and laugh at 
the same time, but she felt quite sure’ it 
was nothing wrong, for Aunt Marion 
looked very happy and satisfied. 

“ Why did you send me this, Hartley ?” 
asked Miss Ruby, when that evening, ex- 
planations all over, pardons freely 
granted, and new vows pledged, they were 
looking at the little photographs of Naples. 

The Christmas tree was lighted, and 
they stood under its boughs, the star shone 
and the angel smiled down upon them. 

“I had a curious experience, just here, 
Marion,” he replied, pointing to a bit of 
shore. “I was sitting alone here one 
morning, need I say wretched and un- 
happy? I do not remember that I was 
thinking of you, for I was trying to for- 
get you then,” and he held her closer 
with these words; “ but suddenly I heard 
your voice calling to me, as plainly as I 
hear it now. It seemed to be calling 
piteously—I will not tell you any more 
how wretched I was—nor how impossible 
I found it to forget you—but I determined 
to preserve a memento of the place, and 
a date of the curious incident, so I had 
thi picture taken—and later, when I 
found that it was imperative that I an- 
swer the call, or be forever unhappy, I 
I sent in advance the little souvenir, hop- 
ing and praying that I might win the 
right once more to tell you how I had 
longed to see and hear from you every 
moment of my wicked, cruel exile.” 

And than Marion told her “ other 
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half” of the curious occurrence, and they 
felt that it had. been a clear case of 
psychology, “soul calling unto soul 
again.” 

Mrs. Gray ran round to Mrs. Bran- 
don’s later in the evening to see the tree 
and take Miss Ruby home with her, she 
said, “they are all pining to see you 
already,” she added, but something told 
her at once that Miss Ruby was not care- 
ing very much for their desire to see her. 

“She isn’t going back there again, Mrs. 
Gray,” said Dr. Read, when, as she made 
her preparations to say “good night,” 
Mrs. Gray repeated her importuning. 

“Come, Miss Ruby, come with me back * 
to your ‘old maid-qftarters.’” 

“Nor is she going to occupy old maid- 
quarters any longer,” he added, putting 
his arm about Miss Ruby with an air of 
husbandly proprietorship. 

“ Yes, it’s true,” said Miss Ruby, smil- 
ing and blushing. “ I’ve sworn off ‘ crank- 
ines3,’ and all the other cardinal sins. I’ve 
been converted to matrimony and all the 
charming virtues and—” 

“ And we're going to have a wedding 
here,” interrupted Dr. Brandon, “just 
as soon as the tree is down and there is 
room to spread.” 

Mrs. Gray congratulated them both— 
in advance—and whispered to Miss Ruby 
as she kissed her good night : 

“After all, my dear, it is the Love 
Human as well as the Love Divine, that 
makes a happy Christmas in our hearts.” 

AUGUSTA DE BUBNA 





Me GLADSTONE has said many 
J things that deserve to be long re- 
membered; but none more so than his wise 
and weighty words upon waste of time: 
“So surely as the day and the night alter- 
nately fullow one another, does every day, 
when it yields to darkness, bear with it 
its own tale of the results which it has 
silently wrought upon each of us for evil 


or for good. The day of diligence, duty, 
and devotion leaves us richer than it 
found us; sometimes, and even commonly, 
richer in our circumstances; always 
richer in ourselves. But the day of aim- 
Jess lethargy, the day of passionate and 
rebellious disorder, or of a merely selfish 
and perverse activity, leaves us poorer at 
its close than we were at its beginning.” 











BOOM-BOOM. 


VHE child lay pale and wan in his little 

white bed, his eyes, grown large 

with fever, staring steadily before him 

with the strange fixity of the sick who 

can already see what is invisible to the 
living. 

The mother, pressing her hands against 
her mouth to stopher moans, watched the 
thin little face anxiously, noting every 
phase of the malady, and the father, a 
brave-hearted laborer, forced back the 
tears that reddened “his eyes by their 
burning. 

And the day broke, clear and fresh, a 
bright June morning, creeping into the 
narrow chamber where little Francois, 
child of Jacques Legrand and Madeleine 
his wife, lay dying. 

Beven years old. And only three 
weeks ago—blond, rosy, and so gay! 
happy as a little sparrow. But he was 
taken with a fever and brought home one 
afternoon from the public school with hot 
hands and headache; ever since he had 
lain there very ill. 

During the past night there had been 
no delirium, but for two days the doctor 
had been uneasy about a strange indiffer- 
ence and stupor which made it seem as if 
the boy, at seven years old, had already 
grown tired of life. He was exhausted, 
silent, sad, moving his head from side to 
side on the pillow, refusing to take any- 
thing, with no smile on his pale lips, but 
only that haggard, seeking stare, seeing— 
no one knew what, over there—far away. 

When they wanted hiin to take a cool- 
ing drink, a little broth, he refused. He 
refused everything. 

“Ts there anything you would like, 
Francois?” 

“No; I don’t want anything.” 

All the same, you must get him out of 
this,” said the doctor. “This torpor 
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You ought to understand 
Find something to interest 
him ; bring him down from the clouds!” 
And he left. 

Find something! 

Of course they understood their child, 


alarms me. 
your child. 


their little Francois! They knew how he 
loved to scamper over the fields on a holi- 
day and come back to Paris on his fa- 
ther’s shoulders with his arms full of 
hawthorn bloom, or to see the puppet 
shows on the Champs-Elysées inside the 
rope, on a chair, beside the rich children. 
Jacques had bought pictures for Francois, 
gilt soldiers and Chinese shadows; he 
cut them out, put them on the bed beside 
the sick boy, danced them before the 
staring eyes, and choking with his own 
sorrow, tried to make the little fellow 
laugh. 

“See here—that’s a general. You re- 
member we saw a general onceat the Bois 
de Boulogne? If you take your medicine 
I will buy you a real one with a cloth 
tunic and epaulettes! Don’t you want a 
general like that ?” 

“No,” replied the boy, his voice husky 
with fever; “no.” 

“ What then? a pistol? marbles? a 
cross bow?” 

“No,” he repeated, curtly, 
cruelly. 

And to all they asked, and all they 
promised, all the jumping-jacks, balloons, 
and other toys, the little voice repeated : 
“No, no, no,” while the parents looked at 
each other in despair. 

“ But what is it that you do want, my 
dearest?” asked the mother. “Come. 
There is something, I know. Tell me, 
tell mamma, whisper it.” And she laid 
her cheek on the pillow and murmured 
it coaxingly in his ear like a secret. 

Thus eycouraged, the boy rose up in 


almost 




















) 
bed, and, stretching out an eager hand 
toward something invisible, replied in a 
loud tone, at once supplicating and im- 
perative: 

“T want Boom- Boom !” 

Boom- Boom ! 

Madeleine threw a frightened look at 
her husband. What could the child 
mean? Was it that fearful delirium 
coming back ? 

Boom-Boom ! 

She did not know what that meant and 
was afraid of these singular words which 
the little invalid repeated with sickly ob- 
stinacy as if, not having dared until this 
moment to express his longing, he now 
meant to cling to it invincibly. 

“Yes, Boom-Boom! Boom-Boom! I 
want Boom-Boom!” 

His mother seized her husband’s hand 
nervously, asking in a low tone: 

“What can that mean, Jacques? 
is worse!” 

But a vague, stupid smile passed over 
the father’s face, the smile of one con- 
demned, who half sees a chance for 
liberty. 

Boom-Boom! He well remembered 
that Easter-Monday when he had taken 
Frangovis to the circus. The little fellow’s 
outbursts of joy still rang in his ears, 
those hearty laughs of a merry urchin 
when the clown, the handsome clown, all 
spangled with gold, with a great butter- 
fly glittering on the back of his black cos- 
tume, cut some antic, or held himself im- 
movable and stiff on the sand, head down 
and feet in the air; or threw up soft felt 
hats to the chandelier, and caught them 
on his head so adroitly that there they 
formed a pyramid, and at each prank, at 
each joke, gave the same cry, repeated 
the same word like a refrain, accompanied 
sometimes by a roll from the drums in 
the orchestra. 

“ Boom- Boom !”’ 

Boom-Boom! And whenever he -ap- 
peared the people applauded, and little 
Francois laughed heartily. Boom-Boom ! 


He 
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It was this Boom- Boom, the clown of the 
circus, the delight and amusement of half 
the city, that he wanted to see, and he 
could not, so long as he was lying there 
weakly in his bed. 

That evening Jacques brought home a 
jointed clown all covered with spangles, 
which he had bought in an arcade, and 
had cost a good sum. The price of four 
days’ wages! Never mind. He would 
have given twenty, thirty days’, a whole 
year’s wages to bring back a smile to the 
dying face. 

The boy glanced at the plaything which 
sparkled on the white sheets, then said, 
sadly : 

“That. is not Boom-Boom! 
Boom-Boom !” 

Ah! if Jacques could have wrapped 
him in the covers and carried him 
to the circus, shown him the clown 
dancing under the brilliant chandelier, 
and said: “ Look! there he is !” 

He did better than that. He went to 
the Cirque, asked for the clown’s address, 
and timidly, with trembling knees, he 
mounted the stairs that led to the apart- 
ment of the artiste. It was a very bold 
thing to do—but, after all, comedians 
often go to sing, or recite pieces at the 
houses of rich people in their drawing- 
rooms—perhaps the clown, oh! for any 
sum he chose to name, might consent to 
come and say, “How do you do?” to 
Francois. But how would he be received— 
he, Jaques Legrand, a workman, thereat 
Boom-Boom’s house? 

Not Boom-Boomthere. It was Monsieur 
Moreno, and in the tasteful dwelling there 
were books, pictures, and artistic elegance 
which made a fitting background for the 
charming man who received the laborer 
in a pretty little study. 

Jacques stood stupidly turning and 
twisting his felt hat in his hands, and at 
first not recognizing the clown. 

The other waited patiently. Then the 
father began to excuse himself. He knew 
itwas altogether out of the way what he 
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wanted to ask, it was, of course, im- 
possible, he hoped to be pardoned, ex- 
cused. But it was for the child’s sake. 
‘* A nice little fellow, Monsieur! and so 
intelligent. Always first at school except 
in arithmetic, which he doesn’t take to. A 
dreamer, you understand. Yes, a 
dreamer. And the proof of this—why, 
the proof—” 

Jacques hesitated, stammered, then 
picked up courage and continued rapidly: 

“The proof is that he wants to see you, 
that he thinks of nothing else, that you 
are there before him like a star he sees 
and longs for.” 

Great drops gathered on the poor man’s 
brow as he stopped, and he was very pale. 
He did not dare to raise his eyes to the 
clown, who sat with his fixed on the work- 
man’s face. 

And what is Boom-Boom going to say? 
If he should send him away, take him for 
a madman and turn him out of the 
house. 

“Where do you live?” inquired M. 
Moreno. 

“Oh! very near by. Rue des Abbes- 
ses.” 

“Come,” said the other. “ Your little 
boy wants to see Boom-Boom? Very 
well then, he shall.” 

As he threw open his own door Jacques 
Legrand cried joyfully: 

‘¢ Francois, now you will be glad. See, 
here is Boom-Boom!” 

A flash of joy passed over the child’s 
face. He raised himself on his mother’s 
arm and turned his head toward the two 
men, who entered, looked at the gentleman 
beside his father, whose face was bright 
and kind, but whom he did not recognize, 
and when they told him, “ This is Boom- 
Boom,” he fell back slowly, sadly on his 
pillow, and the blue eyes fixed again in 
their far-off dream, seeking beyond the 
walls of the room, ever, ever seeking the 
spangles and the butterfly of Boom-Boom, 
as a lover in dreams pursues one face be- 
loved. 
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“No,” replied the weak voice, no longer 
cold, but only sorrowful; “no; that is 
not Boom-Boom.” 

The clown standing beside the bed 
looked down searchingly at the little sick 
fuce—looked down gravely and very 
kindly. He shook his head, turned to 
the anxious father, the stricken mother, 
and said, with asmile: 

“He is quite right; this is not Boom- 
Boom,” and then he went away. 

‘‘T shall never see him again, never, 
never. Never, never see Boom-Boom,” 
murmured the boy. 

And then, all at once—scarcely half an 
hour had paszed since M. Moreno had 
disappeared—the door opened abruptly 
and Boom- Boom appeared, the real Boom- 
Boom, in his black spangled tights, the 
gold butterfly on his breast and on his 
back ; a wide smile on his powdered face. 
Boom-Boom of the Cirque—Boom-Boom 
of the popular quarter, Boom-Boom that 
little Francois pined for, Boom-Boom ap- 
peared. And on the little white bed with 
living joy in his eyes, laughing, crying, 
happy, saved! the child clapped his 
wasted hands and cried bravo, and shouted 
with his seven-year-old merriment, going 
off all at once like a rocket: 

“ Boom-Boom, this time! here he is. 
Hurrah for Boom-Boom! How do you 
do, Boom-Boom ?” 

When the doctor called that day he 
found, seated at the bedside, a flowery- 
faced clown who was making the child 
laugh and laugh again, and who said, as 
he stirred a piece of sugar in a cup of 
tisane: 

“ Now, you know, if you don’t drink 
it, Boom-Boom will never come again.” 

And the sick boy drank it grate 
fully. 

“Wasn't it good ?” 

“Very good. Thank you, Boom-Boom.” 

“ Doctor,” said the clown to the physi- 
cian, “don’t be jealous: but I must say I 
think my grimaces do as much good here 
as your prescriptions.” 

















The father and mother were both cry- 
ing, but this time it was for joy. 

And every day until little Francois 
was well enough to run about a carriage 
stopped before the workman’slodging and 
a man got out, wrapped in a long cloak 
with the collar raised, to hide the glitter- 
ing tights and powdered face. 

“How much do I owe you, Monsieur?” 
asked Jacques, when the child had been 


A FOREST-CLAD CITY. Canals run 

in every direction in Bangkok, the 
capital of Siam, aud are so numerous that 
the Siamese are proud to call their city the 
Venice of the East. Houses project over 
these canals, with open balconies, and 
both sides of the river for six or more 
miles are lined with floating houses, used 
not only for residences, but for business. 
People do their shopping in boats, and, 
while a woman sells to her customer in 
open view—for all houses have open fronts 
—her lazy husband fishes, sitting upon 
a box of goods, and his children bathe 
and swim around the house. Rivers and 
canals are always filled by freight-boats 
forty to sixty feet long, by small peddler- 
boats, by canoes of all sizes, from ten feet, 
barely holding a man, up to a hundred or 
more feet, with fifty or more peddlers mov- 
ing in state with some high official. There 
are also a large number of small steam- 
barges in the city. Trees abound through- 
out the town, many of them of good 
forest size. Looking down from a high 
pagoda, one can scarcely realize one’s self 
in the heart of a great city. The ordi- 
nary house is almost entirely lost in the 
mass of green. Here and there one peeps 
out, looking cool and shaded. But the 
lofty snow-white pagodas, the tail steep- 
roofed temples—roofed in tiles of many 
colors—many of them in gilt—the beau- 
tiful kiosk turrets of the palaces, the 
gilded royal centotaph, and the white pal- 
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out for the first time. 
I owe you something.” 

The clown extended his gentle Hercu- 
lean hands to the parents. 

“A friendly clasp,” he answered; then 
kissing the boy on the cheeks, again grown 
rosy, he added, laughing, “and permis- 
sion to put on my visiting cards, ‘ Boom- 
Boom, Acrobatic Doctor, Physician in 
ordinary to little Franeois,’” 

JULES CLARETIB. 


“For, of course, 


aces themselves, make the city from an 
eminence look like a vast royal garden, 
with princely palaces and Oriental temples 
nestled among ornamental tropical trees. 


Aw Errective Muir Invigorator. 
While traveling in Virginia some time 
ago, a doctor came upon an old colored 
man who was standing by a mule hitched 
to an old two-wheeled vehicle. “ Dis 
mule am balked, boss,” said the old man, 
“an’ [ll jis gib a dollah to de man what 
can start ’im.” “I will do it forless than 
that, uncle,” said the doctor. He took 
his case from the carriage, and selected a 
small syringe which he filled with 
morphia. He went to the side of the mule, 
and quickly inserting thesyringein hisside, 
pushed the contents into the animal. The 
mule reared upon his hind-legs, and 
giving a terrific bray, dashed down the 


‘road at break-neck speed. Theaged colored 


man gave a look of astonishment at thé 
doctor, and withaloud “ Whoa!” started 
down the road after the mule, In the 
course of ten minutes the doctor came up 
to the old man standing in the road wait- 
ing for him. The mule was nowhere in 
sight. “Say, boss,” said the darkey, 


“how much you charge for. dat stuff you 
put in dat mule?” “Oh! tem cents will 
do!” laughingly replied the doctor. “ Well 
boss, heah is twenty. 
stuff in me—I must ketch dat ar mule 


Squirt some of dat 


is 











AUNT KELLY’S CHRISTMAS-BOX ; 


®R, THE MYSTERY OF A FIVE-POUND NOTE. 
CHAPTER LI. 
IT APPEARS. 


IVE heads round a table—two with 
long hair, two with short, and one 
with a coil of plait. On the table alight 
heap of gay-colored paper chains, and 
another of pink and white tissue roses ; 
likewise scissors, wire, gum-bottles and 
brushes. Add to this several sets of sticky 
fingers, and any quantity of paper-snip- 
pings on the floor, and you have the most 
notable contents of the Milburnes’ little 
parlor on December 19h, eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-blank. 

“T wish I could do some all pink and 
gold!” said little Daisy, in a rather dis- 
contented voice. 

“ Well, you can’t, because there isn’t 
gold enough. We could only have one 
sheet, just to mix in and brighten the rest 
up. Phyllis can’t you spare us sixpence 
more? ‘They'll seem awfully little when 
they are done.” 

The brown plaits shook with decision. 

“Threepence, then? O Phyllie! do. 
And then we could make some for the 
passage as well.” 

“Tean't, Clara, really. I haven’t got 
the things for the pudding yet,” returned 
Phyllis, raising a pale, somewhat anxious 

ace. “ Besides, Dora wouldn’t like it. 
he thinks it so vulgar.” 

“ Like it!” echoed Denis. “She'd go 
into fits—just where they would be seen 
by everybody who came to the door!” | 

“ What, the fits? Well, they’d look 
more striking than a lot of paper chains, 
perhaps, if not so ornamental.” 

*Clara’s been eating ‘sparrow pud- 
ding,’ that’s why she’s so sharp,” said 
Denis. ‘“ There, look what a lut I’ve 
done!” 

And the boy held up in his outstretched 
hands several yards of the delicate chain- 
work—pink, white, green, and gold links 
tastefully alternating. 
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“ Let me have some pink paper, now,” 
pleaded Daisy’s voice again. “ I’m tired 
of cutting up all green.” 

“] want the pink for roses,” answered 
Clara. 

“Oh! give her a bit,’ said Denis. 
“ Here, popsy !” 

“You let it alone, now,” cried Clara. 
“She can’t have everything.” 

“ You won’t let her have anything.” 

“ Not what is wanted for something else, 
of course. Put that paper down now, 
directly, Denis! Phyllis, is he to give 
the last bit of pink tissue to Daisy to 
cut up for chains when we want it for 
roses ?” 

“Oh! dear children! If you are going 
to quarrel I shall wish I had not let you 
do it at all,” said the little seventeen-year- 
old sister-mother, in deprecating tone. 
And for the twentieth time came the doubt 
as to whether she had done right in in- 
dulging the little ones with pence to spend 
in dressing up the house when Daisy 
wanted a new ulster badly, and Willie’s 
boots were getting sothin. But it was little 
enough fun they got, poor bairnies—so 
different from the merry time she and 
Dora used to have when these were babies, 
and their parents were alive. And she 
sighed. 

“‘ We’re not going to quarrel, old lady,” 
answered good-humored Denis, brightly. 
“ Look here, Daisy you may gum upsome 
of these for me. Here’s the brush. Ah, 
mind !—you’re making an awful mess on 
the table.” 

“] knew she would,” Clara was saying, 
with a spice of not kind satisfaction in her 
voice, when “ Rat-tat!” at the front door 
sent two chairs down upon their backs, 
and four pairs of feet flying into the pas- 
sage. 

* Cards—cards!” shrieked Willie and 
Daisy in a breath. 

“ Not this time,’’ answered Denis, who 
reached the box first. “It is a letter for 
Miss Phyllis Milburne, and the post-mark 
is Norwood.” 

“ Norwood !” cried Phyllis, seizing the 
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envelope. “Why—why, that must be 
Aunt Kelly! * * * It is! And, O 
children ! look here at what she has sent!” 

They all opened their eyes very wide 
and stared hard at the wonderful thing 
which Phyllis unfolded and held up to 
their gaze. The two little ones saw only 
a piece of paper with queer sort of print- 
ing on it; Denis recognized a five-pound 
note; and Clara, with quick, feminine 
imagination, caught a momentary glimpse 
of quite a magnificent jumble of good 
things. 

“ And she says—she says,” continued 
Phyllis, ranning her eye rapidly over the 
contents of the accompanying note, “that, 
having heard that Aunt Sarah has left us 
to get married” (“ Well, that news is 
pretty stale,” put in Denis), “and sup- 
posing that in consequence we are all by 
ourselves this Christmas, she would be 
glad for us to spend a few days, com- 
mencing on the 24th, at Strasburg 
House !” 

“ Oh-h-h-ooo!” burst in chorus from the 
audience, 

“ And in case we may want to make 
special purchases of wearing apparel, or 
anything of that sort, in view of the visit, 
she incloses a five-pound note—which 
she says we must regard as our Christ- 
mas-box in advance—to cover all ex- 
penses.” 

“ Three cheers for Aunt Kelly!” cried 
Denis. “She’s waking up at last. And 
to some tune, too. Sing out, youngsters— 
hip, hip—” 

“Oh! please, Denny, don’t!” begged 
Phyllis. ‘ [t makes such an awful noise 
in this little room. Butit isgrand of her 
all the same.” 

“Shall we go?” asked Willie. 

“Oh! yes, [ suppose so. Dora will be 
delighted! You must have anew pair of 
boots at once, Willie. And,oh! we shall 
want a lotof things. Aunt Kelly knows 
a good many quite fine people, and it 
would never do to disgrace her after her 
sending all this money.” 

“ Daisy can have a cloak nowlike Fred 
Barr's little sister, can’t she?” said Denis, 
eagerly; for he was a very manly, chival- 
rous sort of boy, and generally thought of 
his sisters before himself. You would 
have fancied him a good deal more than 
ten vears old to hear him talk. 

“We must get ever so many things— 
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you shall certainly each have all you 
need,” Phyllis assured them. ‘“ Dora and 
I must well talk it over when she comes 
home. I see aunt puts in a postscript 
that it depends a good deal upon our wise 
use of this money whether she ever gives 
us any more. It is a great responsibility. 
Aunt is rather—rather exacting, you 
know, though so kind when she is pleased. 
We shall have to be very, very careful 
«what we do!” 

“ For goodness’ sake put the note some- 
where safe!” said Clara. “The children 
have been thumbing it about long enough, 
I’m sure. It'll get whisked away among 
all this paper, next!” 

“ Yes, of course. But they don’t often 
get the sight of one, and J don’t mind their 
looking at it. Come, Daisy, where’s the 
envelope?” 

“I’m making a boat,” said little Daisy. 
* Look !” 

“Oh! you naughty girl, you’ve torn it! 
You shouldn’t have done that. I can’t 
use it again now! Where shall I put 
this precious piece of paper till Dora 
comes home ?” ; 

Several sufe places were suggested, but 
Phyllis chose the one which occurred to 
herself only. Going to a sideboard, she 
lifted a large, antique desk, heavy with 
much brass-work in quaint designs—of 
which more presently—and stood it for 
the nonce upon the middle table. 

“I’m going to put the note under my 
desk—see!” she said. “It can’t get 
fluttered away there, or come to any sort 
of harm. Even if robbers broke in, they 
would never think of looking there. I 
would put it inside, but you know it is 
locked, and I can’t find the key. You'll 
none of you touch it, will you ?” 

They each said “No,” and being one 
and all children of honor, Phyllis was 
satisfied. The note was spread out and 
the great desk solemnly installed in its 
former position as guardian of the same. 

“ Perhaps Dora will suggest. somewhere 
safer,” said Phyllis. “ But that will do 
for now.” 

“T shall have a new red merino dress,” 
said Clara. “ What shall you choose, 
Phyllis?” 

“Oh! I don’t know, I’m sure. The 
children want so many things more than 
I do.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if aunt has turkey 
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for dinner,” observed Denis. ‘“ You’ve 
never tasted turkey, Will—ooffh !”’ 

“And pudding, and mince-pies, and 
lots of oranges and nuts and sweets, eh ?” 
added Willie, who was reputed to have a 
“sweet tooth.” 

“T daresay she'll have bon-bons, real 
good ones,” said Clara. “And crystallized 
fruits, and things such as we have only 
looked at in the shops. I think it’s per- 
fectly serumptious !” 

“Shan’t we have to mind our P’s and 
Q's, though !” said Denis, and made such 

a “face” that t! hey all laughed. 





CHAPTER II. 
IT DISAPPEARS 


Many were the bright-hued thoughts 
that went dancing through Phyllis Mil- 
burnes’ mind as, the juveniles in bed, she 
sat mending Willie’s jacket, and waiting 
fur Dora. Dora was a year younger than 
herself, and had already for some time 
earned several shillings weekly by giving 
music lessons. This evening she had gone 
to help at a Sunday-school treat, and 
would not be home until rather late. 

The first thing she made up her mind 
to buy out of that grand five-pound note 
was not at all the sort of thing you would 
have expected, nor even that the person 
it was for would quite appreciate. A big 
bottle of cod-liver oil for Denis! He, 
her special darling, as indeed he was the 
general favorite, had been looking thin 
lately, and that tiresome cough which 
used to make poor mother so anxious 
about him had come back. The oil had 
always done Denis more good than any- 
thing, but it was so expensive. ‘* Now,” 
she joyfully thought, “ I'll lay in a stock 
for the whole winter.” 

Then there was mentally discussing 
whether she’ might now afford him some 
new flannels, too. But she must not let 
her love for one make her unjust to an- 
other. All would be expected to make a 
good appearance as their aunt’s gtests, 
and five pounds isn’t so much among six 
people when dresses, and mantles, and 
articles of that sort are needed. And 
they had been goingsoshabby! She was 
just in the midst of a deep cogitation as 
to whether Daisy could have a frock as 
well as a jacket, or if Clara, being allowed 
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new dress and boots, would be very cross 
if she were asked to make her old hat do 
for the important visit, when voices were 
heard “ good-bying ” without, and Dora’s 
knock sounded at the door. 

“ You'll never guess what has happened 
since you have been out!” were almost 
the first words that Phyllis uttered. 

“Something good I should think, by 
your face.” 

“Guess!—I don’t believe 
would !” 

“Oh! I can’t. I’ve been ‘round the 
mulberry bush,’ and danced ‘ Looby 
Light’ till I’ve hardly a leg to stand on. 
Tell the news, quick, there’s a dear—if it 
is worth telling.” 

“T’ve had a letter from Aunt Kelly.” 

“Q-oh!” said Dora, with falling coun- 
tenance. “ Is that all?” 

“And she invites us there to spend 
Christmas,” 

“Oh!” (rather more briskly.) 

“And she has sent us five pounds to get 
anything we may need to go in.” 

“ Five pounds! That’s something like. 
Why didn’t you tell that at first ? Do the 
children know ?’ 

“Oh! yes. They are —_s wild with 
delight. Why—why, where is it?” 

Phyllis, while she spoke, had moved to 
the sideboard to produce the note for Dora’s 
inspection. And that sudden transition 
from pleasure to dismay was when, lifting 
away the old desk, she found that the 
precious bit of paper was gone / 

“Dora,” she said, white with conster- 
nation, “I put the bank note under this 
desk just before tea—directly it eame— 
and now it isn’t there!” 

“ Nonsense !” exclaimed Dora. 

“Well, see for yourself. It is nowhere 
about. Where it be? Whatever 
shall we do?” 

“ Tas anybody been here besides our- 
selves ?” 

“Mrs. Johnson’s girl brought the wash- 
ing, and I was feeling so happy and rich 
that I asked her in to warm her hands, 
and gave her the last of the seed-cake,” 
answered Phyllis, nearly crying. “I 
should be sorry to suspect her !” 

“ Well, the thing can’t have gone with- 
out hands,” said Dora, forgetting her 
weariness, and overhauling all the books, 
etc., that were on the sideboard. “ This 
is an affuir, Phyllis! To-have a five- 
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pound note given you, and go and lose it 
. directly.” 

“Tt can’t be lost. 
safely under the desk. 
saw me do it.” 

“Safe bind, safe find,’ ” quoted Dora, 
rather skeptically. “If you took such 
care of it, where is it now?” 

That was the unanswerable question. 
I spite of Phyllis’s protestations that she 
knew she had hidden the note in the one 
place and it could not possibly have wan- 
dered into any other, Dora hunted in 
vases, behind pictures, under the table, 
and various other unlikely localities; but 
without success. 

“ What shall we do?” groaned Phyllis, 
again and again. “ What will aunt say 
tome? And the poor children !” 

The fear of Mrs. Kelly’s not unreason- 
able displeasure, and the little one’s ter- 
rible disappointment, between which 
Phyllis’s mind incessantly vibrated, kept 
her awake nearly all night. And _ it 
seemed such a hopeless kind of loss. The 
bank note had vanished as suddenly and 
totally as if it had never been; not the 
slightest clue to the how or when of its 
extraordinary disappearance—save the 
few minutes Annie Johnson was left alone 
while she fetched the cake, and of this 
Phyllis would not think—could she ima- 
gine or conceive. 

Both deep and loud were the united 
groans of dismay which greeted the sad 
and apologetic announcement she was 
next morning compelled to make; and 
these were renewed, moistened with 
sundry tears, when Denis and Clara, 
having on their own account removed 
every article and shaken every book upon 
that fateful sideboard, and furthermore 
crawled on hands and knees all over the 
floor, were obliged to add their reluctant 
testimony that the note was nowhere. 

Meekly Phyllis accepted the reproaches 
of the two older girls, and strove to com- 
fort the anguish of Daisy and Will. But 
Deuis, showing more sense than any of 
them, declared that as they had all agreed 
that under the desk would be a good place 
for the note, and as certainly if it had 
stopped there nobody would have blamed 
Phyllis, it wasn’t fair to “ pitch into her” 
now. 

But he had better thoughts than even 
this. By and by, when Dora and Clara 
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had gone out, and Phyllis was dusting her 
room, the boy came softly up to her two 
stairs at a time, and shyly paused on the 
threshold of the door. 

“T say, Phyllie,’’ he began, with his 
arm round her, when she had called him 
in, “don’t worry yourself, there’s a dear 
old sis! You couldn’t help it. Even if 
the Johnson girl did make off with that 
note, as Dora seems to think—though I 
can’t quite fancy it myself—it wasn’t your 
fault. It must have been right to be kind 
to her, and nothing that she did, and 
nothing that happened afterward, any- 
how, could make it wrong. Could it?” 

“T suppose not,” said Phyllis, stroking 
back his bright hair, and kissing the 
white brow beneath. “ But to go and 
lose a five-pound note must be wrong!” 

‘«* T—don’t—-know!” said Denis, slowly. 
“ T’ve got a notion in my head, and hardly 
know how to say it. I1t wasn’t that you 
didn’t take care, Phyllie; and it wasn’t 
that any of us were naughty or anything, 
And if there’s no naughtiness anywhere 
about that makes a thing happen, there 
can’t by any wrong, and nobody ought to 
be blamed. And if there isn’t any wrong 
in ourselves or what we’ve done, why 
then it seems to me that the thing that 
happens can’t be really wrong either. In 
the end I mean. I mean, I don’t think 
God would Jet it be.” 

Tearfully, yet smiling, Phyllis looked 
down into the wistful blue eyes that gazed 
up into her own. “ You’re a dear, good 
boy, Denis—the best of all of us, 1 be- 
lieve. I’m older than you; I ought to 
know our Father better and trust Him 
more than you, but I’m afraid I don’t. 
That’s where the wrong is, Denny!” 

“Tell Him all about the note, won’t 
you ?”’ said Denis. “‘ He knows we haven’t 
any father and mother to speak to. I’m 
sure He cares about our yetting in sucha 
fix. He sent the money, didn’t He? So 
of course He wouldn’t take it away again 
directly for nothing at all—He wouldn’t 
tease us, Phyllie! There’ssomething in it, 
J think, and perhapsif we ask Him, He’ll 
show us what it is.” 


CHAPTER III. 
IT REAPPEARS. 


Ir was a curious, beautiful old desk, 
that which has been so many times men- 
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tioned in this story: Quaint with won- 
derful devices, all inlaid with parti-colored 
woods and polished brasswork. Phyllis 
stood with folded hands looking down 
upon it and meditating. 

She had prayed. She had asked God 
what she ought to do in her dilemma 
. about the lost bank note. And while she 
prayed a thought came to her which, to 
tell the truth, she did not quite like. 

This desk was very ancient, and on ac- 
eount of that, joined to its rarity and ex- 
eellent state of preservation was rather 
valuable. The antiquary who kept a shop 
‘in the high road, had once half joking!y 
‘said to Aunt Sarah, “If ever you think 
of disposing of that old desk, let me 
know, J’ll give you as much for it as any- 

“, 33 

"But the owner was Phyllis. It had 
been specially ‘sequeathied to her by an 
aged frietid of the femily to whom her 
particularly ‘‘ pretty behavior” when a 
small child had endeared her. The girl 
had, therefure, more than one reason for 
prizing the desk and she set by it very 
great store indeed. 

Once or twice, however, it had occurred 
‘to her when the children, especially Denis, 
needed things she could not afferd them, 
‘that if she were to sell her treasure the 
money it might fetch would ‘be very use- 
ful. But the sacrifice was too great. 
Now the idea came again end with greater 
force than befure. She remembered 
asking Aunt Sarah how much she thought 
the article was worth. And ‘Aunt Sarah 
said she didn’t know; ‘it might seli for five 
shillings or five pounds—just what any- 
body fancying it felt disposed to pay. If 
Mr. Webber (the antiquary) would give 
her five pounds for it now—or even three 
—why, she could make up the loss of the 
note, and save the children from disap- 
pointment, and need never incur Aunt 
Kelly’s anger by telling of their misfor- 
tune. How strange that this thought 
should have returned to her just when 
she was praying for help! [t did seem hard 
that she should have to part with that one 
of her few small possessions for which she 
cared the most, but—but—perhaps that 
was what God meant her to do, and Denny 
really ought to have the oil, not to think 
ef anything for the others. 

‘So it ended by Phyllis wrapping the 
desk up in a large sheet of brown paper, 
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tying it afefully round with string, and 
slipping out of the house with it without 
saying a word to anybody. 

Mr. Webber was not at home, but the 
boy left in charge of the shop said he 
would speak to him about a purchase if 
Miss Milburne would leave the article 
and call again. 

She had not meant to tell the children 
of her plan until she knew how it would 
end. But while they were having dinner 
Denis suddenly exclaimed— 

“Hullo! Where's the old desk, Phyllie? 
Gone to look fur the five-pound note ?” 

“Yes,” answered Phyllis, with a brave 
smile. ‘“ Butif it finds it, or even a part 
of it, it won’t Come back itself,” 

Thig riddle requiring & Selviiop she on’ 
fessed what she had done, adding : 

“If Mr. Webber onty offers me a pound 
or two the girls shal) have new things and 
go to aunt’s—Dora will take them. I 
think we can manage that. And perhaps 
Denis and Willie—if it comes to the 
worst—will behave like gentlemen, and 
offer to stay at home and keep me com- 
pany.” 

She glanced beseechingly at Denis for 
support and was net betrayed. But 
while he was saying, with plucky cheer 
fulness, “ Right for you, Phyllie!” Clara’s 
arms were unexpectedly flung round her 
from the other side. 

“You shall go yourself, Phyllie, and 
Ili stay at home,” cried the girl, her gen- 
erosity aroused by her sister's unselfish- 
ness. “Or Willie can go in my place. 
It’s lovely ef you to give up your beauti- 
ful old desk ; and I’m awfully sorry I 
was cross to you this morning about the 
note.” 

“ And so am I,” putin Dora, “ Phyllie 
is a downright dear girl, and shouldn’t be 
blamed for a mere mishap.” 

“She always does the best for us, and 
always has, and never thinks of herself,” 
added Denis, warmly. 

And, following Clara’s example, every 
one of them got up and kissed Phyllis in 
turn, who, blushing with this unexpected 
shower of praise, felt that it was quite 
worth parting with the desk for even if she 
got nothing else. 

Poor, patient little  sister-mother! 
They all loved her and in their hearts 
appreciated her care for them, but 
how much happier they could have 
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made her by sometimes telling her so. 
She now felt quite ashamed that in their 
sorest straits she had never decided on 
selling the desk before. We can always 
bring the best in each other to the surface 
by showing the best in ourselves. 

They were all very happy and loving 
together that afternoon. The paper chains 
were finished and festooned across the 
kitchen-ceiling, and the pink and white 
roses stuck tastefully above the looking- 
glass, and round the grocer’s gorgeous 
almanac, and into the frames of the few 
oleographs which made the room look 
bright. Nobody said or did a single dis- 
agreeable thing, and everybody seemed 
to have an idea that somehow or other 
the trouble about their aunt’s invitation 
and her vanished Christmas-box would all 
come right. 

Just before tea Phyllis put on her 
mantle, and stepped round again to Mr. 
Webber’s. 

What a queer old shop it was! Full of 
musty-fusty conglomeration of books that 
smelt like stale walnuts, pictures so black 
that the subject was indistinguishable, 
grimy statues, worm-eaten furniture, trays 
of tarnished coins, and curios of all kinds. 
But Phyllis noticed none of these; with 
beating heart she approached the anti- 
quary, who was poring over an old mosaic 
beneath the one flaring gas-jet,and timidly 
asked if the boy had mentioned to him 
about the desk. 

“Yes, I’ve been looking at it,” said 
Mr. Webber, with an odd twinkle in his 
kind gray eye. “ What d’you want for 
it?” 

“JT don’t know,” faltered Phyllis. 
“How much could you give, do you 
think ?”’ 

“ Well,” said Mr. Webber, “for the 
desk itself I couldn’t offer you more than 
seven shillings; there’s next to no demand 
for things of that sort now.” 

“Oh!” gasped Phyllis, very blankly. 

“But you haven’t mentioned what 
you'll take for the small article that came 
with it,” continued the old gentleman. 

“ What small article ? There was noth- 
ing in it.” 

“Nothing whatever. Though I took 
the liberty of forcing the lock and ex- 
amining every part.” 

“ What came with it, then? What do 
you mean ?” 
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“ A-ah, Miss Milburne, I wish I werd 
as rich as you,” laughed the antiquary. 
“To lose five-pound notes without missing 
them !” 

“Five-pound notes!” cried Phyllis: 
“ Where, oh! where?” : 

“ Plastered very neatly to the bottom of 
the desk, outside,” returned the old gentle- 
man, producing from his vest pocket the 
lost bank note. “I had to wet it to get 
it off, and the fibres of baize are sticking 
to it now. Well for you, young missy, 
that my good grandmother taught me the 
ten commandments when I was a boy.” 

“( Mr. Webber! how good of you!” 
exclaimed the girl, almost hysterical with 
relief. “ How very, very good of you.” 

“Good of a man not to be a thief! 
Tut-tut! But how did it get there ? that’s 
what I should like to know.” 

“Really, I can’t tell—it seéms se 
funny,” said Phyllis, squeezing the pre- 
cious bit of paper very tight—she felt al- 
most afraid it would slip through her 
fingers again. “But it must have got 
gummy, or the bottom of the desk, or 
both—the children had a lot of gum 
messing about when it came—and then 
setting the desk down on it and leaving it 
—but it isa queer thing, too. And, O 
Mr. Webber! I am so glad !” 

“ Wasn’t it stupid of us, though, not 
to think of looking there ourselves?” said 
Dora, as Phyllis told the joyful news to 
her delighted sisters and brothers. 

Phyllis declared she didn’t believe it | 
would have occurred to anybody. But 
clever Miss Clara insisted that she natur- 
ally supposed that the desk itself had 
been thoroughly examined inside and out 
at first starting, or she should certainly 
have done so herself. They agreed, how- 
ever, that “ all’s well that ends well,” and 
that mysteries, like puzzles, always seem 
absurdly simple when the key is found. 

Of course the desk wasn’t sold; there 
was no occasion for it now; and equally 
of course the six young Milburnes, re- 
splendent in a variety of new apparel, 
went to Aunt Kelly’s for Christmas, and 
had a splendid time ; charming their some- 
what fastidious relative by exemplary be- 
havior, and winning a promise of greater 
favors in the days to come. 

“T wonder,” said Willie to Denis, 
when the brothers were having a little 
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“confidential” respecting the strange 
losing and finding of that bank note, 
“whether Phyllie’s praying about it had 
anything to do with it all coming right, as 
it did!” 

“Of course it had,” answered Denis, 
without a shade of doubt. “If God 
hadn’t put it into her heart to take the 
desk to Mr. Webber, we mightn’t have 
found the note for years, I don’t believe 
we should ever have looked there for it 
ourselves. Mother used! to say we must 
tell God everything, Willie, and I 
wouldu’t be without Him to go to for— 
for all the finest things in the whole 
world !” 


” 





A LITTLE LEAVEN. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


T was the first Monday in November. 
A keen north wind drove the dead 
brown leaves right and left, and a white 
frost still glittered in places untouched by 
the sun. A severe cold kept Avis Dainty 
from school, and as she rested on the broad 
couch by the comfortable fire in the sit- 
ting room, she could plainly hear the 
almost steady stream of talk and the 
rub-a-dub-dub on the wash-board, that 
made Mrs. Dainty’s kitchen a lively place 
every Monday. The two noises flowing 
steadily together, meant Mrs. Dolby. 
Her strong arms did good, clean work, 
and her swift tongue was sometimes 
amusing, often tiresome, but never mean 
or malicious. For awhile Avis half: 
listened, but finally she became interested 
in the questions and answers out in the 
kitchen. 

“The white frost last night set my 
children to thinking and talking ’bout 
Christmas, but I jest told’em not to make 
any great calculations this year; for times 
are so dull that our holiday fixings are 
apt to be pretty slim and thin. It does 
seem sometimes as if Thanksgiving and 
Christmas came the wrong time of the 
year and a little too close together fur 
poor folks. I’m well and strong, and 
I tell the children we must be thankful 
for the plain things of this life. It does 
seem though as if some fulks had a little 
more than their share of trouble.” 

“ Any thing new?” asked Mrs. Dainty, 
as Mrs. Dolby paused with the air of 
leaving something unsaid. 








“No, nothing new; the same old story 
every day. Hands too weak to work, not 
much to read, everything Jooked at till 
she is tired to death of ’em all.” 

“Who do you mean? Any one that I 
can help?” 

Now, Mrs. Dainty was not rich, and 
could not give any one much material 
help, but she was interested in, and full 
of sympathy for the poor and sick, and 
gave her mite whenever she found a needy 
one. Mrs. Dolby knew it, and in her 
quaint way, often started the help and 
comfort she was too poor to give herself. 

“T guess Avis knows her if you don’t. 
I mean Nellie True. She had along run 
of fever this fall, and she don’t get over 
it as she orto; andthe doctor and her 
mother are ’fraid she is slipping into con- 
sumption. She is a nice smart girl, and 
I think she isslipping out of this world 
from the lack of things to cheer her up 
and bring back her hope and ambition. 
Bread and butter, beans and potatoes are 
good filling food, but some folks needs 
more than that to keep the life in ’em, 
and Nellie is one of that kind.” 

Avis remembered Nellie. She was one 
of the shabby scholars, and the girls did 
not generally say much to her. She had 
spoken to her a few times, and she had 
noticed what good lessons Nellie always 
had. She also remembered hearing that 
Nellie was sick; but she was not inter- 
ested in her, and had forgotten it. Mrs. 
Dolby’s talk had placed Nellie in a new 
light, and she kept thinking about her 
until a little sympathetic feeling started 
up. She began to think how lonely she 
would be if none of the girls came to see 
her whenshe was sick. She loved read- 
ing and always had plenty of it, but it 
slowly dawned on her that every one did 
not, and then she tried to imagine how 
she would feel without it. Her life had 
been pleasant and happy, and she had not 
realized that lifeand hope could be slowly 
pinched out of any one. She went out 
into the kitchen and asked Mrs. Dolby a 
great many questions; and then she went 
back to her comfortable resting place, 
and thought over the answers until a 
little plan that was destined to grow into 
a helpful one, slowly shaped itself in her 
mind. She resolved to go and see Nellie 
as soon as she was able; and if she and 
the other girls could keep her from slip- 




















ping out of this world, it was plainly their 
duty to do what they could. If she could 
not go that day, she could send a little 
ray of comfort by Mrs. Dolby, and it 
would pave the way and make a nice ex- 
cuse to call. 

So four large, red apples, two plump 
oranges, and a charming story book were 
packed in a little basket. A note written 
on a tiny sheet of paper expressed the 
hope that the book would interest and 
amuse her, and that when it was read she 
could take another one. 

“ Your Katie can bring back the bas- 
ket,” said Avis to Mrs. Dolby, “and when 
I get over my cold I will go and see 
Nellie.” 

If Avis had seen Nellie’s surprise and 
delight when she took the things out of 
the basket she would have realized how 
much a little thing means to the poor or 
sick. 

“O mother!” cried Nellie, “I always 
thought Avis was proud.” 

“ Proud or not,” said her mother, “she 
is very kind to an almost stranger.” 

‘And a poor one at that,” said Nellie. 

Avis was shocked when she saw how 
thin and pale Nellie was, but Mrs. True 
said that “she was better, that the little 
basket had done more good than a bottle 
of medicine.” 

Avis could not help seeing how bare 
and empty the little home was, and as she 
thought it over she thought it would be 
better to put the few Christmas gifts she 
intended to make, in ¢uch places, instead 
of in more favored ones. She talked to 
the three girls she liked best, got them 
interested in Nellie, got them to call,on 
her, and then she told them about her 
Christmas plans, and talked until they, 
too, wanted to help some one poorer than 
themselves. They agreed to put their 
time, money, and materials into presents 
and work together to make Christmas a 
bright day for a few lonely ones. 

“We cannot do much,’ said Avis, 
“but a little will be better than nothing.” 

Girls of sixteen can do a great deal if 
they try, and those four girls proved it so. 
In the next few weeks they worked to- 
gether. Out of two straight, smooth, 
thin boards Avis sawed two long shelves. 
Then she bored a hole in each corner, 
stained them dark-brown, and strung them 
together with bright-red picture cord. 
VoL. LIx.—73. 
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That made two book-shelves for Nellie, 
and each of the four girls agreed to get a 
book or some magazines to put on them. 
The book-shelves were a success. Mrs. 
Dainty gave that year’s ARTHUR’s MaGa- 
zines, Miss Dean, a rich, elderly lady, 
who found out what the girls were doing, 
gave Harper Magazines and a handsome 
Christmas card. A piece of narrow rib- 
bon was put through the top of the card 
and tied at one corner of the lower shelf. 
Cora Talbot took a small wooden box, 
just the right size for a footstool, cut a 
strip from an old quilt, long and wide 
enough to cover the sides and ends of the 
box. That was stretched tightly around 
the box and fastened to prevent slipping. 
Then the top was padded until it rounded 
up and was soft; that, too, was caught at 
each corner to the side-padding to keep it 
in place. Part of a gray flannel dress 
furnished the cover. J irst a piece longer 
and wider than the box was cut, and a 
spray of wild roses, leaves, and buds em- 
broidered in the centre. That was 
stretched tightly over the padded box- 
top, folded at each corner and tacked 
down. A strip of the flannel long enough 
to go around the box and fasten neatly, 
and two inches wider than the box, was 
next cut. ‘This was turned in an inch on 
each side. ‘Three rows of feather stitch- 
ing finished what would be the lower part 
of the side-cover. Then it was put plainly 
around the box, pinned in its place and 
tacked around the top edge with a row of 
small brass tacks. ‘The side-seam was 
neatly sewed together with a tight over- 
and-over stitch. There was a pretty foot- 
stool for Mrs. True, the only expense be- 
ing a few cents for the crewel for the em- 
broidery, and the tacks. ‘Then they 
bought two pretty dolls that they knew 
were durable, made each of them two sets 
of underclothes, three pretty dresses 
apiece, a white, a calico, and a cashmere 
one, a pretty gray flannel cloak, and a 
little scarlet hood. The clothes all fas- 
tened with tiny buttons, were well made 
and would last a long time. Then they 
bought a cradle for each doll, made a lit- 
tle tick, real feather pillow, two sheets, 
two trimmed pillow-cases, and two little 
quilts for each cradle. The dolls and 
cradles were for Jennie and Katie Dolby, 
and were just what they wanted, but did 
not expect to get. Then the girls turned 
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their attention to a little pile of cigar- 
boxes which they had begged from a 
druggist. First they wet aud scraped off 
all of the paper onthe boxes. Then they 
scraped each box as smooth as they could 
with a piece of glass, then gave them all 
a coat of shining black paint. When the 
paint was dry they pasted a pretty picture 
on each cover and papered each box in- 
side with plain dark-blue paper. 

For Robbie True they bought a fold- 
ing pasteboard checker-board, cost ten 
cents, a set of checkers, ten cents, and a 
box of dominoes, ten cents more. ‘The 
checkers were put in one of. the fancy 
cigar-boxes, along with a good jack-knife 
that Harry Talbot furnished. Harry was 
eighteen years old, and he pretended to 
make a great deal of fun of the girls’ work, 
but he offered the knife, and insisted on 
playing Santa Claus when the time came 
to deliver the presents. A good piece of 
fine, white muslin, nearly new, was cut 
into four handerchiefs, and neatly hem- 
. stitched by the girls. Those, with a tiny 
a satchet, were placed in one of the 

oxesfor Mrs. Dolly. Two of the cigar- 
boxes were of the deep kind. Into those 
were packed the doll’s clothes, making 
Jennie and Katie each a cute little 
trunk, that fully satisfied their childish 
hearts. 

“ We ought to call this society the rag- 
bag club,” said Avis, as they met one 
Saturday afternoon at Helen Walker's. 

“Or the scrap club,” said Helen. 
“ For it seems we have used the scraps 
and fragments that others have ne- 
glected.” 

“Well,” said Lottie Greeve, “T just 
wish I had a big scrap of a rather pretty 
carpet.” 

“What for?” 

“For a rug,” answered Lottie; “ to put 
in front of Uncle Tim's stove. I stopped 
there last night, to get him to saw some 
wood for us, and the way the cold air 
come up through that floor, made me 
shiver. I donot wonder that Aunt Chloe 
has the rheumatism. I tell you itis hard 


to be poor and old in cold weather; and 
I do wish we could contrive a big rug for 
them.” 

The girls talked louder than they meant 
to, and Miss Dean, making a callon Mrs, 
Walker, overheard them. ‘ 

“Blessed are the merciful,” she said, 





softy, to Mrs. Walker. “ Uncle Tim saws 
wood for me, too, and I can help there, 
Please tell the girls that if they will come 
over to my house this evening, I will give 
them something for a rug.” 

The girls were delighted with Miss 
Dean’s offer, for none of them were able 
to furnish such a large article, or the time 
or knowledge to make one. 

The something, which Miss Dean fur 
nished, was two long strips of partly worn 
ingrain carpet. ‘They hemmed the ends 
of each strip to prevent raveling, and thug 
Aunt Chloe had two rugs to put where 
most needed. Then they madetwo pretty 
fuotstools, similar to the one Cora made, 
and gave them with the rugs, and a happy 
Christmas was made for two old people 
that did not expect a present. 

“ Our time is nearly up,” said Avis, one 
Saturday afternoon. ‘What shall we 
make next, and who shall we give it to?” 

“JT will tell you,” replied Mary Green, 
bringing out four pretty colored pictures, 
four pieces of pasteboard, and a bottle of 
mucilage. “ First, we will cut the paste- 
board the same size as the pictures, next 
paste the pictures on the pasteboard, and 
then put them under heavy weightsto dry, 
Afier they are thoroughly dry, we will 
mark, and with a sharp knife cut two of 
them into long strips, one into Jarge dia- 
monds, and one into squares, That will 
make four matched picture puzzles, which 
we will put into two of our pretty cigar- 
boxes, and give to the two little Dent boys, 
They always have ascant Christmas, poor 
little chaps !”” 

The puzzles were made and then Avis 
said she had one more idea that she 
would iike their advice upon. 

** Sneak out, loud and clear,” said Helen 
Walker. “ All are willing to give advice, 
for it is one of the things that cost 
nothing.” 

“Except sometimes to the ones that 
take it,” said Cora Talbot. 

The girls all laughed. They had had 
very pleasant times working together, and 
were sorry that they could not do more. 

“Well, what I propose is this,” said 
Avis, “that we take what money we 
have got left, and buy some candy and 
nuts. We have got presents for just ten 
persons. I have saved ten little paper 
pails, and ten little paper sacks. Wecan 
pop some corn, fill each little pail with the 
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corn,candy, and nuts; tie some pink 
mosquito netting over each pail to keep 
the stuff from falling out, fill each of the 
sacks with popped corn, aud give each of 
our ten friends a pail and sack with their 
presents.” 

The girls thought it was a fine idea, and 
the afternoon before Christmas they 
popped the corn, and got everything all 
ready to deliver. 

That evening, Harry Talbot bundled 
himself up so that no one could tell who he 
was; and although the girls went along 
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to help carry the presents, they kept well 
out of sight, while Harry handed out the 
axticles with a “ Merry Christmas.” 

The merry greeting and the packages 
astonished each one so that Harry had 
time to get away before they could look 
at him the second time. 

It was 2 gay evening for them, and they 
felt well repaid for their work and trouble. 

The happiness that they tried to give 
to others, came back to them, and made 
them sweeter and better girls. 

HOPE STUART. 





MPURITIES IN THE AIR. By far 
the most injurious inorganic impurities 

in the air are what are called “noxious va- 
pors”—that is to say, gaseous compounds 
of carbon, sulphur, nitrogen, chlorine, 
and phosphorus. ‘These are carbonic acid, 
carbonic oxide, carburetted hydrogen, 
sulphurous and sulphuric acids, sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, ammonium sulphide, car- 
bon bisulphide, hydrochloric acid, am- 
monia, ammonium, acetate, sulphide, and 
carbonate, nitrousand nitric acids, phos- 
phoretted hydrogen. Of these, from ‘02 
to -05 per cent. (it is usually taken at 
04 per cent.) of carbonic acid, a small 
quantity of ammonium carbonate, and 
probably also a trace of nitrous or nitric 
acids or normal, while fairly pure air 
nearly always contains small quantities of 
sulphurous acid. It is, however, in local- 
ities where most of these gases are daily 
poured into the air in comparatively Jarge 
quantities that injury to health and life 
of man, animals, and plants becomes most 
apparent—localities where the principal 
industries are chemical and allied works. 





CANON SunuTTLEWoRTH, at St. 
Nicholas Cole Abbey, on March 10th, 
said: “ The Christian faith is built upon 
the idea of sacrifice. The sacrifice of 
the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, which 
reached its climax on Calvary, is the 
foundation stone of the Christian Church. 
But the idea has been, to some extent, 
modified. The coarser elements have 
fallen away from it; and the Word itself 
no longer suggests to us mangled car- 
eases and burning flesh, still less the pass- 
ing of our children through the fire— 





the fruit of the body for the sin of the 

soul—but the sacrifice of earnest and lofty - 
life. Sacrifice, in the Christian concep- 

tion, is not the offering, of that which 

belongs to us, but the offering of one’s self. 

The whole life is dedicated to God; and 

the sacrifice called for from those who 

own His service is the sacrifice of a true 

heart, ever striving against its faults of 

temperament and character.” 





CELEBRATED PreaciEers. I don’t 
sare much for celebrated preachers. 
It’s all very well to listen to them once 
and again, but I should be sorry to do it 
Sunday after Sunday. ‘There’s a strain- 
ing after effect, a ‘‘ Now-I’m-going-to-as- 
tonish-you ” sort of an air, that sets m 
back up. But few of them preac 
naturally. Somehow the warmth and 
energy of their delivery seem forced. 
They get up the steam as deliberately and 
mechanically as a locomotive. You can 
almost hear, so to speak, the piling on of 
the coke, and the manipulation of the 
handles.— Ruskin. 


Every Rerietous Man Necessa- 
Rt.y A THEOLOGIAN. “I’m no theolo- 
gian, but I study my Bible,” has been a 
common plea of late. But this is a vain 
plea. Every man with any pretension to 
a religion has a theology of some kind 
corresponding with it. If you are a stu- 
dent, not to say an expounder of Bible 
truth—if you are in any sense a religious 
being at all, you are a theologian. The 
only question is, are you a good or a bad 
one; are you an intelligent or a confused 
and mistaken and misleading one? 
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THE DOMINIE’S WIFE’S SILK DRESS- 
“T DON’T suppose you’ve heered the 

—ah—the latest piece o’ news, hev 
you, Mis’ Sperry ?” 

“Taint noways likely as I hev, Mis’ 
Brown ; so do come in an’ set down an’ 
tell it, for I git jest about starved for news 
sometimes. Nathan he aint no hand to 
hear news, nor to tell it if he does hear; 
he’s the beatinest man about that I ever 
did see! but now do let’s hear it. I'll 
venture that Job Smith an’ his wife’s 
parted, aint they ?” 

“No, not ag I knows on; though it 
wouldn’t be surprisin’.” 
“Then it aint that? 

can’t guess it!” 

“ Well, the Dominie’s wife has got a 
spick-an’-span new dress; black silk, if 
you can believe it!” 

“For pity sake! what an extravagant 
woman !” 

“That’s jest what I say, Mis’ Sperry. 
’Squire Roper's wife was a-tellin’ me about 
it, an’ she says, says she, ‘ it’s outrageous!’ 
An’ here we poor hard-workin’ wimmen 
is piecin’ a quilt an’ gettin’ names on it at 
ten cents apiece, jest to help the Dominie’s 
folks along; besides takin’ ’em butter an’ 
chickens an’ fruit, off an’ on; an’ now 
she’s a-comin’ out in a silk that could 
stand alone for richness, so Mis’ Roper 
says; an’ here’s me aint had a nice dress 
—not to say real nice—in goin’ on five 
year; an’ the last silk I had didn’t wear 
worth a cent, neither.” 

“Well, I guess my Nathan won’t hurry 
up to pay his dues, now; an’ he was 
speakin’ about it only last Sunday ; said 
he heered the Dominie was hard pushed, 
but this looks like it, don’t it?” 

“ Jest what I says, says I; here he is, 
goin’ all around lookin’ sollum as a hearse 
on account of his store debt, an’ his wife 
a-flauntin’ out in her silks. I couldn’t 
sleep last night for thinkin’ of it, ’cause ye 
see we'd jest paid in five dollars, an’ I do 
suppose it went into that very identical 
dress, an’ she had a new cashmire with 
watered silk trimmin’s only last Christ- 
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“So she did ; but ye see she aint got the 
good of the cause at heart ; if she had she 
wouldn’t be always backin’ out of the sew- 
in’ societies an’ heathen work an’ sech, on 
account of doin’ for her fam'ly, jest as if 
the rest of us hadn’t got fam’lies too; 
but where did she buy this dress, Mis 
Brown ?” 

“Nobody knows; leastways I aint 
found out yet. Mis’ Roper’s Emmy was 
there yesterday mornin’, an’ the Dominie’s 
Emmy, she let her see it; so Mis’ Roper 
went over in the afternoon most especial 
to find out all about it, but the Dominie’s 
wife didn’t say a word till Mis’ Roper 
hinted an’ hinted, so finally she got up 
an’ showed it to her; but jest then the 
baby he fell an’ hurt hisself an’ set upsech a 
hullabaloo that his mother was scarit out 
of her wits, so there wasn’t no more talk 
about the dress; but Mis’ Roper says 
she’s satisfied that it’s a terrible expensive 
piece 0’ goods.” 

“No doubt o’ that! Dominies nor their 
wives aint got no jedgment about spendin’ 
money; it comes easy, an’ it goes easy. 
Deary me! I wonder if many of the church 
folks has heered of this.” 

“Taint noways likely yet ; but a good - 
many of ’em will fore night if my strength 
holds out, for I feel it my dooty, Mis’ 
Sperry, to lift up my voice at sech goin’s 
on; an’ to think we had just paid in five 
dollars—hard-earned money, too!” 

“Yes, I don’t wonder you feel it; an’ 
there’s got to be a new roof on the parson- 
age, too, fore winter, so Nathan says. 
It’s dreadful expensive keepin’ a Dominie 
these days. Why, I can remember when 
I was a girl, that old parson Doolittle an’ 
his wife got only four hundred a year— 
an’ never got the hull o’ that—an’ she 
never had a new dress as I can recollect. 
Real good, pious folks they was; but 
deary me, how times an’ folksdo change!” 

“You never said a truer word, but I 
must be movin’, Mis’ Sperry; the days 
aint so long as they was.” 

“T declare if I hadn’t got bread a-risin’, 
an’ my ketchup under way, I’d go around 
with you. I should Jove to hear what all 
the folks say when you tell ’em about the 
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dress, but do stop in when you go back, 
an’ let me know every single word, now 


. do! an’ you can tell the rest jest what 


I think about it, too.” 

“So I will. I’m goin’ to Mis’ Crab- 
apple’s first. I know she'll be as mad as 
hops; she alwers is about everything, 
an’ 1 don’t believe she'll put another 
stitch on that album quilt, an’ I don’t 
feel to blame her if she don’t. I'd love 
to hev you go along, but seein’ you can’t 
Pll stop on my way back, sure.” 

“ Well, Mis’Sperry, ’'m back, ye see. 
I laid out to git here by supper-time, but 
Mis’ James was so pressin’ that I stayed 
there, an’ she had a dreadful good tea, 
only her bread ; she can’t hold a candle 
to you on makin’ bread. But oncakeshe 
can’t be beat; we had four sorts for sup- 

er. I’m jest about beat out, but oh! 

Mis Sperry, if you could only a-heerd 
what all the folks said! There aint been 
sech a time afore sence Dominie Briggs 
had his watch stole an’ fulks thought it 
was his own fault; they think it’s jest 
awful about this ere silk dress, an’ there’s 
lots aint goin’ to pay up.” 

“Well now, Mis’ brown, I’ve heard 
more about it sence you weht away, an’ 
I’m dreadful sorry I said anything about 
it till | knew the hull story. Mis’ Allen’s 
been here, an’ ye know she’s awful inti- 
mate with the Dominie’s wife, an’ she says 
the dress is a birthday present from her 
brother that’s a clerk in one o’ them big 
city stores; an’ he sent her five dollars 
toward the makin’ of it, an’ he sent her 
that Gashmire last winter, too,” 

“T want to know! why, that beats the 
Jews!” 

“Yes; an’ so I guess you'll hev to go 
around agin, to-morrer, Mis’ Brown, an’ 
finish out the story.” 

“ Hum! well, I’m glad to hear she’s 
sech rich relations; but don’t think prob- 
able I'll git out again to-morrer; there’s 
every sign 0’ rain.” 

LILLIAN GREY. 


HINTS ABOUT DYEING. 
AVING gained much useful infor- 
mation during the short period I 
have taken Anrnur’s Home MAGAZINE, 


I desire to, in some way repay a part of 
it. I find that one of the things I can 
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do best, is dyeing over garments, ete. 
Nearly every one, at some time or other, 
has tried her hand at dyeing, and but few 
have met with perfect success. AsI have 
experimented until I bave dyeing “‘ down 
fine,” will give my method. 

If it is a garment to be dyed over, itis 
best, unless it is heavy goods, such as 
cloaks or coats, toripit up. Be careful 
to pick out all threads, and to wash well 
in strong suds, and rinse well. All grease 
spots must be taken out of the cloth. 
The next step is to weigh your goods and 
determine the color to use. Every pack- 
age of Diamond dye is marked with the 
number of pounds of goods it will dye. 
Do not try to dye any larger quantity 
than it says, for in this one point lies 
many failures. Lay the dye loosely in 
cheese-cloth, place in a bow] and pour 
hot or boiling water over it, according to 
directions. The dish you dye in must 
either be new tin or some sort of earthen- 
ware. A well-cleaned tin coal-oil can, 
a new dishpan or a common stone crock, 
are the best. If one dish is not large 
enough use two or more, dividing the dye 
intothem. If one part of a garment is 
put to boil in the dye, note how many 
minutes it boils, and boil each part just 
the same length bf time. This will in- 
sure all being of the same shade. Do 
not dye a part, and than put the re- 
mainder into the same dye, in the hope 
that both will be the same shade, for if 
you do you will be disappointed. I 
usually let the dye dissolve over night, 
and before adding it to the water it must 
be carefully strained through cheese- 
cloth. Jt is best to strain twice, as then 
there will be no particles of undissolved 
dye, to spot the goods. 

After they have boiled until the desired 
color is obtained (by holding up the goods 
between you anda strong light, the color 
can be seen of nearly the shade it will be 
when dry), lift them into the rinse water. 
While boiling I neglected to mention that 
they should be stirred and turned with 
sticks, and in putting them in have them 
damp, and use care so as not to have air 
bubbles under the cloth, as they willsome- 
times cause the goods to be spotted. If 
you are dyeing wool goods and do not 
want it to shrink, you must have a hot 
rinse water. Stir the cloth well, and 
when it becomes colored, put the goods 
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into another warm water. It is well to 
put them through three waters or until the 
loose dye is all out. Hang up in the 
shade (I do not wring the goods, but hang 
up todrip. Thistakes out the wrinkles). 
When almost dry iron and press with a 
rather moderate iron until fully dry. 

In coloring any article like hosiery or 
gloves do not hang up to dry, but Jay be- 
tween cloth in a warm place. I never 
stain my hands in the least. 

Cloaks or coats are dyed whole by “dry 
dyeing.” This consists of making a very 
strong hot dye of the desired color. 
Clean the garment, using care to extract 
all grease spots. Begin by dampening a 
sleeve with warm water, tuen proceed to 
sponge the sleeve with the dye. A soft 
rag or sponge tied to a stick will keep the 
dye off the hands. Go over each part 
earefully. When dry, if not dark enough 
go over it again. 

Felt hats are dyed the same way. So 
are straw in most cases. They are 
then stiffened by being dampened with a 
solution made by dissolving a teaspoonful 
of white sugar in a cup of hot water. 
Ribbons should be cleaned in suds, by 
holding over a round bottle and scouring 
with a tooth or nail brush. Never wring 
a ribbon, as it breaks the grain or spoils it. 
When it is rinsed fold up lengthwise 
and squeeze out ihe water, then roll it 
around a large bottle, with strips of soft 
cloth between. <A ribbon block is best, 
but we cannot always obtain one. When 
dry, place it upon the ironing-board, 
place a warm iron upon one end, press 
down wpon the iron, and quickly draw 


the ribbon through under it. It will 
look like new. Will answer any ques- 
tions upon dyeing. 3. M. WILL 


THE VALUE OF THE “LITTLE 
THINGS.” 


N these days, when there is such a hue 
& and cry about modern conveniences, 
when Biddy refuses a good home, and 
equally good wages, because the stationary 
tubs are not porcelain-lined, and perfumed 
soap is not made a partof her toilette ac- 
cessories, we, too, will lift our voices and 
have our say regarding what are termed 
necessary conveniences. 

A house may be a model of architec- 
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ture, furnished after the most approved 
manner of a skilled decorator and possess 
the air of luxurious abundance, have also 
all the conveniences which the insolent 
Biddy requires, and yet in point of 
comfort to our own home circle, to the 
welcome visitor and stranger guest, it 
proves a most inconvenient and disagree- 
ably annoying home. To quote from the 
Bible, “It is the little foxes that spoil 
the grapes.” And it is the little, but im- 
portant matters that decide comfort, both 
for ourselves and others. For these, the 
mistress of the house must make herself 
responsible, and equally so, whether she 
be peasant or aristocrat. 

We can all remember our own strained 
nerves, the impatient words, the upeet 
condition of the house in the general 
overturning it received, when all that 
was required was a piece of brown wrap- 
ping-paper. We knew quantites of this 
entered the home daily, but it was thought- 
Jessly burned, or hopelessly crumpled. 
Regarding the properly caring for this 
paper, there should be a most rigid rule 
enforced. After it is carefully removed 
from the packages, it should be con- 
veniently folded and placed in the closet, 
and on the slielf previously selected. 

In this same way newspapers should be 
treated. Very frequently they are wanted 
for reference, and if needed for kindling 
purposes, surely it is just as easy to find 
them in their place as out of it. Paper- 
bags should be preserved in the same 
manner. No one knows until the de- 
mands of daily wants are supplied, just 
what will be needed. And it is such a 
saving of both time and patience to be 
able at once to find the required article. 
Card-board and paper-boxes great and 
small, should be jealously guarded. They 
are often much nicer to use, than to make 
a bundle, even if you have just the thing 
in the way of paper; besides flowers and 
feathers, and many other perishable 
things need their protection. 

“ But,” a demurring voice exclaims, 
“they accumulate so rapidly, I am sure 
we average, at least two or three a day, 
at our house, and I cannot afford to give 
them an entire closet.” 

‘Use judgment, my friend, select those 
of varied size and kind, and see if there 
is not space on top of some closet, instead 
of discommoding yourself by crowding 
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every nook and cranny within. A good 
place and one generally acce-sible is over 
the closets, usually found in the passage- 
ways between sleeping-apartments. Bits 
of cord and twine should also be pru- 
dently kept. ‘These should be rolled and 
securely fastened and then placed in two 

ustebuard boxes, leaving one in the 
Rcion-dhens fur the many needs of the 
laundry-maid. Forexample, she runs a 
strong piece of cord through the button- 
holes of collars and cuffs, ties the ends of 
the cord between two lengths of the clothes- 
line, so saving space on the line, and the 
annoyance of separately fastening each 
collar and cuff with aclothes-pin. Having 
adjusted the box for kitchen uses, put 
another in the closet most conveniently 
reached by the entire family, And be- 
sides these, an extra ball of cord in the 
library or elsewhere will not be found 
amiss. There are so many delicate and 
rich shades of spool-silk, and such a 
variety of stitches that a very attractive 
cover may be made fur balls of cord, sus- 
peuding the same by narrow ribbon, cor- 
respouding in color. In this way they 
form not only a useful, but pretty adjunet 
toaroom. It will also be found a great 
convenience to attach a small pair of 
scissors to the ball, which may be readily 
added. 

And what shall I say of the hunt for 
writing-paper and lead-pencils. I know 
a young girl, who, when requiring an im- 
mediate answer to the note sent to her 
dearest lady friend, gives the bearer a 
pencil with the words: ask her to reply 
on the opposite side of my paper. She 
having previously stated to me, “They 
never kuow the location of paper and 
pencil in that house, and so I send the re- 
quired articles to save time.” This an- 
noyance is forever abolished by having 
“a, place for everything, and everything 
in its place.” 

The servants in the home, as well as the 
family, should know just where to at once 
find the necessary writing materials. 
Frequently messages cannot be trusted to 
the memory of a maid, and a variety of 
reasons make the above not alone a con- 
venience, buta necessity. Keep a pad of 

aper and two well-sharpened lead pencils, 
i case one meets with accident, in the 
drawer of your hall hat-rack, and they 
will thus be within the immediate reach 
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of all. If you have not a hat-rack, seek 
out some other convenient place. Of 
course these words do not refer to private 
stationery, which should receive individ- 
ual consideration. 

Writing-paper and envelopes, lead- 
pencils, blotting paper, pens, penholder, 
pen-wiper, and good black ink, should 
ever be a part of the furnishing of your 
guest chamber. Visitors ought to feel 
they are independent in these matters, 
and can write a note or letter without 
having to hunt up the hostess and ask per- 
mission to use her pen and stationery. 
Sometimes our friends come provided 
with their own, but when they are not, 
have mercy, smooth out their way, and 
let them feel the freedom and warmth of 
home by having every possible con- 
venience within their reach. 

Believe me, it is not the esthetic and 
rich furnishing that is carried away as 
pleasant memories by our visitors, but 
rather the thoughtfulness which has sur- 
rounded and kept them from missing the 
rest and the charm of their own home- 
life. Such a liitle thing as the absence of 
a button-hook can create the veriest 
whirlpool of annoyance. And the lack 
of pins, when hurriedly dressing, has 
seemed to put confusion in an entire day, 
The harmonious household is the happy 
one, and the mistress who successfully 
looks after the furnishing of the little 
needed things receives the reward which 
must ever compensate for duty done. 

EMMA J. GRAY. 





NEEDLES FROM THE PINES, 
No. 4. 


i is right and best for people to put the 

best foot forward ; to make the most 
and best of themselves and their surround- 
ings. And it is astonishing, sometimes, 
what nice results can be attained with 
seemingly useless odds and ends. When 
the spring house cleaning is over with, the 
neat housekeeper, perhaps, sighs for a new 
arrangement of the rooms that she has 
lived so closely in all winter, or needs 
something new to take the place of some- 
thing that has worn out, or been moved 
out furthe summer. I saw two pretty 
corners awhile ago that were useful as 
well as ornamental. Both were in small 
houses, and sprung out of the necessity of 
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the hour. 


One corner was in a room that 
was kitchen and dining-room in the win- 
ter, and sitting and dining-room in the 


summer. The house is very small, and 
there is not room enough in the kitchen- 
dining-room for a wash-stand or bench, so 
a she!f was fitted on cleats in one corner 
ofthe room. It was big enough for a 
wash-bow], and just the right distance 
from the floor to be convenient. It was 
very useful all winter, but in the 
spring, when the cook-stove was moved 
out in the shed, and the carpet put down 
for the summer, then the wash bow] and 
towel was moved, too. Now, Mrs. Lacey 
has the knack of making her small house 
look cozy and home-like, and this is the 
way she fixed that corner. She had 
some green paint, so she painted that 
shelf a dark green. Then she took a 
piece of dark green flannel, scalloped one 
side, worked a few rows of feather stitch 
in red, above the scallops, turned the 
other side in, and tacked it around the 
shelf with small brass tacks. The wall 
paper above the shelf was badly spotted 
with dirty water; so she gathered up a 
lot of pretty cards and pictures, big and 
small, and tacked them up on the wall 
over the shelf.. It made quite a picture 
gallery, and one that little folks would 
find very interesting. On the shelf was 
placed a lot of books, and an ornament or 
two. It certainly is a pretty corner, and 
some time I am going to have one like it. 
The other pretty corner was in a tiny 
bedroom that was just big enough for a 
bedstead and wash-stand. Four plain 
corner shelves were fastened, one above 
the other, in one corner of the room. The 
lower shelf was nearly three feet from the 
floor. A piece of figured canton flannel 
was laid in box-plaits, and tacked on the 
lower shelf. This fell straight to the floor, 
and made a good hiding-place for boxes 
or shoes. “The other shelves were about 
sixteen inches apart and all were fitted on 
cleats, though they could be strung on 
strong picture cord, and thus save marring 
the wall. Two curtains were made out 
of thin cheese cloth, and edged on one 
side and end with some lace off of an old 
muslin dress. The top end of the curtains 
were folded under about two inches, and 
gathered to form a ruffle, and then tacked 
across the top shelf. They were long 
enough to fall half way down the canton 
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flannel curtain, and were looped slightly 
apart at the lower shelf. The curtains 
could conceal or reveal. and the shelves 
were very handy and useful, and seemed 
to hold the hundred and one things that 
need a resting-place somewhere. A noted 
woman once said: “If you cannot have 
high art, have low art.” It was good 
advice. We should try to make our 
homes cozy and attractive, even if we can- 
not have them rich or splendid. 

An ill-arranged, untidy house makes 
rude, untidy people, casts up hope and 
self-respect, and when they are gone, 
principle dies, too. If a room looks bar 
ren, or lacks the essential something that 
gives other places a refined, dainty air 
and you do not know what to do with it, 
or make for it, just start out on an ex- 
ploring expedition among your friends 
and acquaintances. Somewhere you will 
find the missing links in your work, and 
you will go home full of new ideas, ready 
to turn several plain, unpromising mate- 
rials into things of beauty. And when 
your work is done you will look at it and 
wonder why you did not think of it all 
before. Simply because your ideas had 
not got started just right before. Your 
work may be an improvement upon the 
things you wholly or partly copied, but 
you needed the help and inspiration you 
got out of other homes. Early last spring 
the pickle jars in our house got empty. 
For awhile we used store pickles, but we 
got tired of them, and so I thought f 
would try some pic ‘kled cabbage. I took 
two large ripe peppers, one medium-sized 
head of cabbage, chopped all together, 
salted it to taste good, turned it into ajar 
and put enough vinegar on it to wet it all 
through, covered it up and let it stand a 
few days. It was extragood. There was 
only one fault to find with it—there wasn’t 
enough of it. So I made it as long as I 
could get cabbages. Then I thought I 
would try some onion pickles. I peeled, 
washed, and cut them in two, let them 
soak twenty four hours, then drained 
thoroughly. Then I took some mixed 
spices, the kind that has tiny red pep- 
pers, coriander seed, bits of ginger root, 
etc., in, put spices in vinegar and boiled a 
short time to get the flavor of the spices, 
and then turned hot over the onions. In 
a few days they were pickled through 
and were very nice. I use about one-half 
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teaspoon mixed spices toa cup of vinegar. 
An Englishman that has worked a great 
deal at pickle making, both in England 
and this country, say they use a little 
Jamaica ginger in pickled onions. That 
is what gives them that peculiar flavor. 
I think I shall try it sometime, for his 
onion pickles are very nice. 

Mixed spices boiled in vinegar and 
poured hot over boiled, sliced beets, makes 
a nicer pickle than when the beets are 
prepared with pepper, salt, and vinegar. 

In cleaning house it is a good plan to 
pick up all of the pieces that look as if 
they ever could be converted into any- 
thing useful or pretty, and put them all 
together ina big box or clean paper sack. 
Then when you want to make some 
Christmas gifts or something fur the house 
you will find that many of the pieces can 
. be used and thus save a great many pen- 
nies. I have seen several pieces of fancy- 
work that were made out of scraps, and 
ther were very pretty and well worth the 
time and little money they cost. Some- 
time I will describe them. 

HOPE STUART. 


THE OLD PEOPLE’S ROOM. 


F you are so fortunate as to have the 
“old people ” in the house, see to it 
that they have the warmest and sunniest 
corner, and a goodly portion of the best 
that can be afforded of comfort, con- 
venience, and beauty; that aged blood 
may be kept warm and cheerful; that 
failing limbs may have restful repose, and 
that the dim eyes that have watched over 
you and yours through so many toilsome 
years may see around them the ever-pres- 
ent evidences of faithful and grateful 
care. 
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There is nothing. in the world more pa- 
thetic than the meek, timorous, shrinkin 
ways of certain old people—we have al 
seen them—who have given up their old 
homes into younger hands, and subsided 
into some out-of-the-way corner of it, to 
sit by fireside and table henceforth, as if 
they were mere pensioners—afraid of 
“making trouble,” afraid of “being in 
the way,” afraid of accepting the half 
that is their due, and going down to their 
graves with a pitiful, deprecating air, as 
if constantly apologizing for staying so 
long. There is no scorn too deep and sharp 
for the sons and daughters who will accept 
this attitude on the part of those to whom 
they owe so much. 

Sometimes, to be sure, people grow old 
with a bad grace. They become embit- 
tered by misfortune or affliction; or are 
peevish and unreascnable under the goad- 
ings of ill-health. All the more do they 
appeal to great gentleness and faithful- 
ness. Let it be borne in mind that we, 
too, are hastening on toward the sunset of 
life and that it is possible that we may 
ripen into very uncomfortable old people 
to demand much more of patience and 
devotion than we, as children, yield. 

The old people’s room should be as 
pleasant and home-like as possible. Let 
the old fashioned furniture and the old- 
fashioned ways prevail in it. We think 
no one thing could delight the old hearts 
more than an open fireplace, with some 
ancient handirons, and a crane with its 
pendant tea-kettle. These fireplaces are 
rapidly becoming extinct, but to most old 
people living in the present generation 
they would be radiant with pictures of 
youth and early love. A fire like this is 
not only a delight to the aged but a pleas- 
ant care. 





WRITER in a contemporary quotes 

kh several pleasant Irish colloquialisms. 
A Kerry man said to a friend on a very 
black night, as they were stumbling along 
a wooded path, “Shure we'll be des- 
throyed with the dint of the darkness!” 
The phrase for cock-crow is “the screech 
of dawn,” to jump is “to throw a leap,” 
and to behave properly is “to have con- 
duct.” An Irish lady, speaking in a rue- 


ful tone of thesize of her feet, said, “ My 
feet are fearfully big—-regular cubic feet.” 
An Englishman, lunching at an Irish 
house, was shocked to hear the hostess, a 
lady-like woman, say to the fvotman, 
“John, take down that leg of mutton 
and sit upon it until the master comes 
in”—to “sit upon” being the cant 
phrase in that family for keeping a thing 
hot. 











Well-tried recipes, helpful suggestions, and plain, 

acticul “talks” on subjects of special interest to 

usekeepers will be welcome for this department, 
which we have reason to believe most of our readers 
find interesting no less than useful. Our “tlomE” 
friends will here have opportunities of assisting each 
other by giving timely and helpful replies and letters, 
and of asking information concerning any subject 
they wish light upon. All communications designed 
for this department should be addressed to the Editor 
*TIome” ITousekeeper, P. O. Box 913, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS DOINGS. 


LMOST here again, isn’t it, friends? 
—that blessed season which of all 
others seems full of the spirit of “loving 
and giving,” and at which we sigh for 
plethoric pocket-books as we never have 
sighed before. I wonder if I have ever 
told the “Home” housekeepers of the 
method adopted by a friend of mine who, 
though poor in the goods of this world is 
rich in kindliness of heart? She begins 
at the first of the year to prepare her 
gifts for the following Christmas—as soon 
as one gift-giving time is over she begins 
to make ready fur the next. In this way 
she never is hurried, and finds her gift- 
making much more satisfactory than if 
she crowded it all into the last two months 
of the year. She gains in more than one 
way, too. When gifts are to be purchased 


she finds, by buying them out of season, 


after the holidays are over, that she can 
obtain them at a much less price than in 
the flush of Christmas buying. Another 
thing. She makes a note of any wish 
she hears a friend express for a certain 
article, and if it is within her power to 
obtain it she does so during the year, and 
at Christmas time she laughs to hear that 
friend exclaim, “ ‘The very thing I wanted 
and have wished for. How did you 
know?” 

And it is a great deal to know that 
one’s gift to another fills “a long-felt 
want,” isn't it? I think the knowledge 
adds very much to the pleasure of giving. 
Such a gift, too, is warmly appreciated by 
the recipient. 

Gifis should be appropriate, to be sure, 
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but there may be such a thing as having 
them too much so. There is sister May, 
for instance. With her growing family 
and her husband’s small salary she some- 
times has hard work to make both ends 
meet. Still she manages to keep herself 
and the babies decently clothed and in 
order, and has enough to eat and drink, 
and if your gift to her is to be of a dol- 
lar’s value don’t put it into slippers or 
aprons. She will have everything of that 
kind she needs, but she will not feel able 
to spend a dollar for the new book she so 
wishes for, or a subscription to some good 
home magazine. Get her something she 
feels she cannot get for herself but wants 
—oh! so much. You can find out what 
it is if you try. 

And while you are planning good gifts 
for those of your own household do not 
forget others who are less favored than 
they. ‘‘The poor have ye always with 
you.” ‘You may not beable to give much 
—your gifts may possess very little money 
value, but the knowledge that one is re- 
membered at a time of such general gift- 
giving is worth much to those who are so 
often passed by our patron saint of Christ- 
mas. 

Perhaps you take many papers or 
magazines. Not less than six, do you? 
Well, see if you cannot remember some 
distant relative or acquaintance living, 
perhaps, on a lonely farm, to whom even 
one of these would be a most welcome 
gift. Apportion your various periodicals 
out, one here, two there, and send them 
off after reading each month of the year. 
Even my own “Home” MaGazinp, 
dearest to me of all publications, goes 
every month after I have read it through 
and through to cheer and brighten an- 
other’s home, and from her to another's 
still. 

Let me tell you what a Jady whom I 
know did last Christmas, and I am done. 
She lives in a little town where the chief 
business is milling and farming, and when 
the mills shut down, as they did last De- 
cember, the operatives have little change 














to spare for Christmas goodies. My friend 
called her three little fulks around her 
and told them what gift she had planned 


to give each. ‘“ Now,” said she, “you 
shall have these, or we will take the 


money they would cost and play ‘Santa 
Claus’ to the poor children whom he is 
pretty sure not to visit this year.” It 
seemed a little hard at first to give up 
their own presents, but the children de- 
cided to do so, and when Christmas Eve 
came they drove through the little town 
with their mother, leaving packages of 
nuts, apples, and candy at the doors Oid 
Santa would be sure to pass by. “It is 
the very best Christmas we ever had,” 
said they; ‘‘and we'll do it again next 
year.” ANGIE. 


WIVES. 


In learning to “manage” that dear 
husband of yours, you must handle the 
oars skillfully, or you willsoon moor your 
craft on a sea of disappointment and in- 
difference. The small acts of gallantry 
and courtesy that you have become ac- 
customed to in the halcyon days of court- 
ship, go far toward strengthening the ties 
of love and respect. Don’t commence 
clambering into the carriage, while your 
husband lazily holds the lines as though 
it was of small importance to him whether 
or not you succeeded in the ungraceful 
attempt. Never permit him to get into 
the habit of thinking that youdo not care 
to accompany him on pleasure trips, or he 
will soon deem it a kindness to cease ask- 
ing you.: If he can well afford to bring 
you new and pretty things, accept them 
smilinglyand lovingly. If you insist that 
your old clothes or the house furnish- 
ings are good enough, he will soon agree 
with you. 

Do not exert all your strength trying 
to keep up with him, carrying the baby, 
your shawl-strap and valise, while he 
strides on ahead. One of my lady ac- 
quaintances said that before she was mar- 
ried the man she now calls husband would 


A WORD TO YOUNG 


say, ‘‘ Don’t hurry, dear;” and now it 
was, ‘* Come-along-if-you-are- going-with- 
me!” There is no necessity for this; if 


such a change comes about it is oftener 
the fault of the wife, perhaps, than other- 
wise. 

Teach the children to obey their father 
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because they love and respect him, and 
not through fear of punishment. In short, 
be firm, but true and lovi ing; trustworthy, 
frugal, and indus trious sbutnot penurious$ 

ready to cheerfully thare the pennies 
with him, or todiffuse comfort, enjoyment, 
and luxury with the thousands at your 


command, always remembering that if 
you possess a tender and aflectionate hus 
band you have a mine of wealth which 
gold can never buy. 

AUNT HOPB 


FROM MRS. CLARKE. 


Dear Enprror :—I have taken the 
“Home” MaGazine for twenty-six years 
and am glad that weare allowed our pleas- 
ant interchange of ideas in itscolumns, I 
read the “ Notes” always with much in- 
terest and learn from them many new and 

useful things; for, although I am nearly 
“ three score years sand ten,’ I am yet a 
pupil, and expect to be until I go to 
learn that “new song” which [ trust we 
shall all sing together in that land where 
there shall be no more death. 

If the lady who is troubled with mildew 
on her rosebushes will sprinkle the latter 
with soapsuds before applying the sulphur 
she will find it very beneficial. ‘To the 
sister who wishes to know how best to 
decorate a piazza with hardy climbers, I 
would say, there are many beautiful vines 
that are hardy; among them the clematis, 
wisteria, bignonia, celastrus scandens, 
aristolochia, Virginia creeper, woodbine, 
and last, but not ; least, the lovely climb- 
ing roses. If this sister will write me I 
will help her in any way that I can. 

To many who sent to me for flower 
seeds last spring I could send but few 
owing to my supply becoming exhausted. 
I think this fall, however, ] shall have 
plenty for all “‘ Homp” friends who wish 
them and will inclose postage to pay for 
cost of putting up and sending them. It 
is always a pleasure to me to help those 
who are striving to make their surround- 
their homes more 
pleasant. MRS. GEORGE CLARKE, 
Sycamore, IL. 


A CIIRISTMAS BUDGET. 


Only two months to Christmas, and I 
wonder how many have begun on theif 
gifts, in their minds, at least? Perhaps 
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descriptions of a few simple articles will 
please our homebodies. 

A pretty letter-case or catch-all and 
bangle-board combined may be made as 


follows: Take a thin board, nine inches 
wide and eleven inches long. Cover one 
side with velvet or any material desired 
and line the cambrie to match. Cut a 


piece of the velvet a little more than half 


as wide as the board and about three 
inches longer, turn down the top to form 
a heading, “make a narrow casing and run 
in an elastic cord ; sew this pocket to the 
back across the bottom and up the sides, 
putting a bow of inch-wide ribbon at the 
upper corners of the pocket. Suspend the 
ease by ribbon of the same kind, fastened 
at the upper corners of the board and 
tied in a bow where it comes over the hook 
ornail. Screw five or six small brass 
hooks in the board above the pocket. on 
which to hang keys, ete. The case may 
be painted or decorated in any desired 
way, or the wood, instead of being covered 
with velvet, may be stained ebony or 
cherry and varnished and the pocket 
tacked on with tiny brass nails. 

Grandmamma loves to knit lace, 
doesn’t she? Make her a pretty knitting 
bag in this way: Either a silk handker- 
chief may be employed for it, or a square 
of equal size cut from any desired material. 
Procure some small rings, cover them in 
double crochet with silk to match the 
square, sew them around the latter at 
short distances apart and about two and 
one-half inches from the edge, run a cord 
through these by which to draw up the 
bag, fasten a ring tassel of the silk to each 
corner of the bag and at the bottom, sup- 
ply the bag with a quantity of nice linen 
thread for lace knitting, and some half- 
needles tipped with balls of sealing-wax, 
and see if it doesn’t give pleasure to its 
recipient. 

A pretty little match-receiver for the 
mantel may be made of a tiny Japanese 
basket. Gild it, and when dry press into 
the aperture at the top a small tumbler, 
tying a bow of ribbon around just above 
where it enters the basket. The glass 
may be decorated if liked, and by choos- 
ing a larger basket and tumbler, a nice 
flower-holder is made, or it may be used 
for a jewel-box. 

A pretty hair-pin holder may be made 
from one of these little baskets by filling 
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it with curled hair and knitting a looped 
cover for it through which to stick the 
pins; a pin- cushion, by filling with suit- 
able material, and covering “this with a 
piece of plush or velvet, tucking the latter 
around smoothly beneath the edge, and 
fastening with glue or invisible stitches. 
A hanging cushion for either pins or hair- 
pins is easily formed by taking out the 
bottom of the basket and arranging the 
covering same as for the top, suspending 
it when complete by ribbon to match the 
covers, fastened at each side with a bow. 
A hair receiver, bon-bon bag, or “ what- 
not” is made by gilding the basket and 
fastening a little bag, made very full, 
within it. If liked, the bottom may be 
removed, and the basket fastened at the 
top or middle of the bag. In fact, there 
are many dainty devices to be made by 
utilizing these little baskets, which, after 
the holidays last year, could be bought for 
two cents each. Wise was the woman 
who laid in a stock of them! 

I have made a mantel clock for a friend, 
who is an inyalid, at small expense. I 
bought one of the tiny nickel-plated 
“ Bee” clocks, procured two shallow cigar- 
boxes, cut a hole in the centre of the bot- 
tom one, just large enough to admit the 
face of the clock, fastened the clock in 
place, first, however, covering bottom and 
sides of both boxes with garnet plush. 
The plush may be cut over the hole, 
pressed through and glued, and the clock 
pressed through will make it smooth and 
tight. Ofthe other box the cover may 


‘be removed or tacked down, and all of 


both boxes that will not show covered 
with cambric to match the plush. It isa 
good plan to “load” the box which is to 
be used for the base of the clock, putting 
something heavy in it and fastening down 
the cover. This would prevent its tipping, 
but I am sorry to say this was an after- 
thought with me. When both boxes have 
been prepared, place the uncut one flat on 
bottom or top, and fasten upon it, end wise, 
the one holding the clock. This should 
be done firmly as possible; I used glue, 
and tacks besides, opening the cover at 
the back of the upright box in order to 
get at it. Around where the boxes are 


joined I put a piece of smooth, firm rope, 


first painted and then gilded, and as an 
ornament for the top I gilded a small 
earthen toy which I bought for five cents. 

















Of course the case may be more elabor- 
ately decorated, but mine is pretty enough 
and will help to cheer many lonely hours 
for my invalid. 

I might tell of many other Christmas 
creations, but forbear owing to the length 
of my letter already. I am not a very 
old subscriber, but heartily enjoy our 
Magazine, especially the ‘ Notes,” and 
shall be glad to come again if I may. 

MRS. R. D. WISE. 

[And of course you may. We are sure 
our “Home” band will always be pleased 
to hear from you.] 


CHRISTMAS CANDIES. 


Dear “Home” Morners:—I hope 
many of you will agree with me that it is 
better to take a little trouble and give the 
little folks pure, home-made candies than 
to buy those which are pretty sure to be 
adulterated. I know that all who do will 
like to know a few rules for making, which 
I have tested and found good. These are 
nice to make for any little party or festival 
and the children will enjoy helping to 
make them. 

Popcorn balls are liked by all little 
folks and are very easily made. Have 
the corn popped nice and white; boil 
sugar or molasses, as preferred, until it 
will harden on being dropped into cold 
water, turn it over your panful of corn, 
and form into balls with the hands. 
Crystallized popcorn is also nice. To 
(say) three quarts of the popped corn 
take one cup of sugar, three tablespoon- 
fuls of water, and one of butter. Boil 
until it candies or hairs on being dropped 
from the spoon, then pour over the corn 
and mix until the sugar touches every 
kernel if possible. Pink corn may be 
had by adding to the syrup a few drops 
of cochineal liquid. 

You all know how to make the 
“French” candy—an equal quantity of 
white of egg and water made thick with 
confectioner’s sugar; it takes about one 
pound of the latter to the white of one 
ege. This may be made- into walnut 
creams by pressing a little ball of it be- 
tween the halves of a walnut; into 
chocolate creams by dipping in melted 
chocolate ; into cocoanut candy by work- 
ing into it grated or desiccated cocoanut 
and cutting in squares; into “naugat” 
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by mixing with it the broken nuts. To 
flavor with orange or lemon use the juice 
and grated rind of one or the other in 
place of water. 

Strawberry drops are liked by many. 


- To one-half pound of powdered sugar 


add two ounces of strawberry juice, 
canned or fresh; put in a sauce-pan, 
place over the fire, and stir till it simmers, 
then remove and stir briskly for five 
minutes. Butter plates or large sheets of 
paper, drop the mixture on it in small 
quantities, and set tl'e “ strawberries ” in 
a coo] place to harden. 


CreAM Canpy.—Two cups granulated 
sugar dissolved in one-half cup of water. 
Do not stir it, but as soon as it. boils add 
one-quarter teaspoonful of cream tartar 
dissolved in a teaspoonful of water. Boil 
about ten minutes, or until it will harden 
when dropped in cold water. When 
nearly done add a piece of butter the size 
of alarge walnut. Pour in a buttered 
dish to cool, and as it cools around the 
edges turn them toward the centre. Pull 
as hot as you can handle it, and flavor 
while pulling with vanilla or to taste. 
This is very nice, so crisp and white. 

SISTER MARIE. 


“HOME” RECIPES. 


DEAR Eprror:—I inclose recipe for 
my baking powder; would have sent it 
sooner but for sickness in the family. It 
is excellent, and saves eggs and shorten- 
ing. My recipe only calls for eight ounces 
of soda, but as the latter is often so much 
adulterated I have added an ounce and 
think it animprovement. One must judge 
of the quality of ingredients, however, 
and act accordingly. 


“ Martz Louise” BAkina PowDER.— 
Eight ounces of cream tartar, nine ounces 
of soda, one-half pint of wheat flour, and 
three ounces of tartaric acid; pulverize 
thoroughly and mix well by running 
through a sieve or sifter several times. 
Keep dry, as dampness will spoil it. 


Goop LrEAvEen.—Beat one egg well, 
with one tablespoonful of sugar, dissolve 
one cake of good yeast in a teacup of 
warm water, add one pint of meal and 
one-half pint of flour sifted together and 
made up carefully with boiling water; 
add (if you choose) one teaspoonful of 
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Iverized alum ; mix all together; rise 
in & warm place until light; then add 
meal sufficient to enable you to make into 
small cakes. Dry in the shade. 

M. L. T. 

[We have been taught that alum isa 
deleterious substance to use in any sort of 
cookery. Wonld not the dry yeast be as 
good without ?] 


I would like to tell the “Home” 
readers how I male my ginger cookies, 
which are very nearly like “those we 
buy.” Put into a large coffeecup a tea- 
spoonful of ginger, one of soda, pinch of 
salt, three tablespoonfuls of sugar; fill 
the cup with molasses, stir well, and turn 
out in your mixing dish; put in the cup 
three tablespoonfuls of lard, dipped from 
the tub without being melted, and three 
tablespoonfuls of hot water; add to the 
other ingredients, with as little flour as 
possible to handle; roll out and bake in 
a quick oven. My recipe tells me to add 
the lard and hot water to the other in- 
gredients in the cup before filling with 
molasses, but I think [ have improved on 
it. If I did as just stated I should use a 
pint instead of acup. Will some of the 
readers try this and *‘ report success?” 

A. L. H. 


Tea Caxe.—Beat well together the 
elks of two eggs, two large spoonfuls of 
utter, one heaping cupful of brown sugar, 

a half teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, and 
the same of lemon essence, with a pinch 
of salt, unless the butter is very salt. 
Dissolve a teaspoonful of soda in a cupful 
of rich, sweet milk, sift two teaspoonfuls 
of cream tartar thoroughly with two 
heaping cupfuls of flour ; add to the other 
ingredients; stir all together; add the 
whites of the two eggs beaten to a froth ; 
stir quickly, just enough to mix ; pour in 
a shallow pan, buttered well and dredged 
lightly with flour, and bake in a hot oven. 
BROWNIE. 


NOTELETS. 


Dear Eptror:—-May I ask a little 
advice of you? I have heen thinking of 


purchasing a Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary as a Christmas present to my 
daughter who has just entered the high 
school. 


A friend, however, urges me to 
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buy a cheap encyclopiedia, which will cost 
about as much. Will you tell me what you 
think, and oblige MRS. G. A. SMITH. 


[{f you have neither, we should most 
heartily advise the purchase of the dic- 
tionary first. Such a work as Webster’s 
Unabridged is an education in itself, and 
the children, large or small, so that they 
are old enough to understand its use, 
should be allowed free access to its pages. 
Teach them to sclve knotty problems of 
pronunciation, definition, or orthography 
which may arise—and take care that they 
do arise occasional] y——by its aid, and you 
will be surprised at the improvement in 
these principles which will be steadily 
manifest. } 


If the readers of “Home” Notes like 
to keep their hands smooth and soft when 
doing their housework in cold weather, 
they can easily doso. Just keep a vial 
of glycerine on wash-stand and sink, and 
whenever you wash your hands rub on a 
few drops while they are moist. I have 
thoroughly tried this and know it is an 
excellent remedy for rough hands. 

MRS. D. 

[The directions you ask for have been 
sent by mail, and we trust you received 
them safely. They are too long to be 
printed in this department, even if we 
could have got them in seasonably. ] 


? 


Will not some of the “ Home ” sisters 
kindly give directions for using scraps of 
silk other than in the “ crazy-work”? 
And will some one please to describe the 
“ Tunis ” stitch, in crochet ? I have direc- 
tions for little bootees worked in that 
stitch, but the manner of working is not 
described. C. N., OF N.C. 

[We know of no stitch in crochet 
called “ Tunis,” but the simple tricot or 
afghan stitch is also known as Tunisian 
crochet, and this is doubtless what is 
meant. You will need an afghan hook, 
long enough to take up all the stitches at 
once. Make a chain of the requisite 
length, turn and take up each stitch of 
chain in succession, drawing the wool 
through each and keeping all on the 
needle. This is the first row; for the 
second, put the wool over, draw through 
two loops, over again, draw through two 
more, and so continue until all are worked 














off. There are now a series of upright 
loops or stitches upon the work, and in the 
third row the hook is put under each of 
these in succession, the wool being drawn 
through to furm new stitches, which are 
kept upon the needle to be worked off in 
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the next row as previously described. 
The last two rows are to be repeated in- 
definitely. To widen, take up an extra 
stitch at the end of a row; to narrow, 
draw the wool through three lvuops in- 
stead of two, in working off ] 





OST DAYS.—A_ witty Frenchman 
said, “ We all know we must die, 

but none of us believe it.’ That was 
apparently a silly speech ; but there was 
never anything much more profound said 
on the subject. If we believed—if the 
fact came home to us as something more 
than a mere phrase—we should lead our 
lives in a fashion that would change the 
constitution of society and the future of 
nations. We fully recognize the fact 
which the Frenchman flippantly stated— 
that no human beings really believe that 
death is inevitable until the last clasp of 
the stone-cold king numbs their pulses. 
Perhaps this insensibility is a merciful 
gift; at any rate, itis a fact. If belief 
came home with violence to our minds, 
we should suffer from a sort of vertigo ; 
but the merciful dullness which the French- 
man perceived and mocked in his epigram 
saves us all the miseries of apprehension. 
This is very curiously seen among soldiers 
when they know that they must soon go 
into action. The soldiers chat together 
on the night before the atfack; they 
know that some of them must go down ; 
they actually go so far as to exchange 
messages thus—‘ If anything happens to 
me, you know, Bill, want you to take 
that to the old people. You give me a 
note or anything else you have; and, if 
we get out of the shindy, we can hand the 
things back again.” After confidences of 
this sort, the men chat on; and we never 
yet knew or heard of one who did not 
speak of his own safe return asa matter of 
course. When a brigade charges, there 
may be a little anxiety at first; but the 
whistle of the first bullet ends all mis- 
givings, and the fellows grow quite merry, 
though it may be that half of them are 
certain to be down on the ground before 
the day isover. A man who is struck 
may know well that he will pass a vay ; 
but he will rise up feebly to cheer on his 
comrades—nay, he will ask questivns, as 
the charging troops pass him, as to the 
fate of “ Bill” or “Joe,” or the probable 


action of the “ Heavies,” or .similar 
tritles. , 

In the fight of life we all behave much 
as the soldiers do in the crash and hurry 
of battle. If we reason the matter out 
with a semblance of logic, we all know 
that we must move toward the shadows; 
but, even after we are mortally stricken 
by disease or age, we persist in acting and 
thinking asif there were noend. In youth 
we go almost further; we are too apt to 
live as though we were immortal, and as 
though there were absolutely nothing to 
result from human action or human in- 
action. ‘To the young man and the young 
woman the future is not a blind Jane with 
a grave at the end; it is a spacious plain 
reaching away toward a far-off horizon ; 
and that horizon recedes and recedes as 
they move forward, leaving magnificent 
expanses to be crossed in joyous freedom. 
A pretty delusion! The youth harks on- 
ward, singing merrily and rejoicing in 
sympathy with the mysticsong of the birds; 
there is so much space around him—the 
very breath of life is a joy—and he is con- 
tent to taste im glorious idleness the 
ecstasy of living. ‘The evening closes in, 
and then the horizon seems to be narrow- 
ing; like the walls of the deadly chamber 
in the home of the Inquisition, the skies 
shrink inward—and the youth has mis- 
givings. The next day fiads his plain 
shrunken a little in expanse, and his hori- 
zon has not so superb a sweep. Never- 
theless he goes gayly on, and once more he 
raises his voice joyously, and tries to think 
that the plain and the horizon can contract 
nomore. Thus, in foolish hopefulness he 
passes his days until the glorious plain of 
his dreams has been traversed, and, lo, 
under his very feet is the great gulf fixed, 
and far below the tide—the tide of Eternity 
—laps sullenly against the walls of the 
deadlychasm. If the youth knew thatthe 
gulf and the rolling river were so near— 
if he not only knew but could absolutely 
picture his doom—would he beso merry ? 
Ah, no! 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


HE fallen leaves and naked branches, 
the whistling winds aud sparkling 
frosts, the ominous silence that reigns 
where only a short time ago the musical 
songs and busy twitterings of south-flying 
birds were heard, yes, and “ The rosy 
cheeks and noses, the tingling fingers 
and toeses,” all warn us that winter is 
coming, ushering in the busy, hurrying, 
happy Christmas season and its attendant, 
the young New Year. 

Of course we all knew they were com- 
ing and have been making provision, 
spasmodically, for their demands for 
months past, or at least we thought we 
had, or should, but we find, when we are 
suddenly made to realize the nearness of 
the approaching holidays, how much more 
we have planned than we have executed. 

We hurry to our “ Christmas Drawer,” 
set apart last year for the safe-keeping of 
the gifts we hoped to accumulate betore 
the season came round again, and there 
we find—nothing—well, nearly. We peer 
into its deepest depths and there find a 
few finished gifts waiting in dusty seclu- 
sion——-gifts mostly prepared while the 
memory of last year’s hurry and worry 
was fresh in our minds, when our table 
and work-basket was littered with rem- 
nants of the Christmas sewing, when 
evenings were long and the enthusiasm 
inspired by the blessed Christmas past 
was still upon us. We take them out one 
by one and carefully brush and examine 
them. 

And this is what one drawer contains: 

First, a little “ meal-bag” pincushion 
made of hemp-colored canvas and tied 
with a little hempen rope, but the top of 
the bag fulls apart above the rope and 
reveals a golden satin lining that was 
made of the leavings of ascarf tidy. 

Here is a pretty splasher for the chil- 
dren’s room ; it isa wide, fancy towel, with 
a bright-red flowered border, on which is 
worked in outline-stitch with red linen floss: 

“Oh! splash and spatter and freely scatter 
The water drops all around, 
From all that fall V'll guard the wall, 
Not one shall on it be found.” 
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The rhyme is written in rustic letters 
(but plain script would do just as well), 
and we laugh to ourselves as we imagine 
the little ones spelling out the words by 
and by, letter by letter, with wondering 
eyes fullowing the course of the pointing, 
chubby fingers. It will bearany amount 
of spattering and washing, which is its 
chief recommendation. 

Next comes a fancy book-cover made 
of pieces of plush and velvet in the shape 
of a double envelope; there is a narrow 
ribbon sewed to the centre of the lower 
edge to pass up through the book when 
the cover is adjusted and slip through 
an eyelet in the centre of the top of the 
cover, thus holding it in place on the 
book, the extra length serving as a book- 
mark. We had almost forgotten we had 
it; we will slip a carefully kept paper 
covered book that we prize into it and it 
will make a lovely gift. 

Here is a pretty piece of crocheted lace 
for an apron, and here a set of table-mats, 
also crocheted, made of knitting cotton. 
They were stiffened with starch, coated 
with shellac, and afterward decorated 
with floral sprays painted with oil colors, 
and lastly another coat of shellac was 
added to render the painting bright and 
permanent. They will last for years. 

Here are some dolls’ hats made of straw 
ripped from an old fancy straw bonnet ; 
they are trimmed with tiny wings, feathers, 
velvet, and silk; they are of different 
sizes and sure to fit some little bare- 
headed dollies we have seen. 

Here also are some pen-wipers and 
needJe-books made to imitate traveling- 
bags; they are in the form of a book 
standing up upon its front edge; they 
have covers of chamois skin painted to 
resemble a satchel and have silk cords 
run through the centre (where they are 
folded at the top) and brought up and 
tied to serve as hand-bails. Of course, 
the satchels open at the bottom, the pen- 
wiper showing inner leaves of chamois 
skin and black velvet, and the needle- 
book’s embroidered flannel Jeaves. 

Here are some hem-stitched linen doi- 
lies, six inches square, embroidered with 
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washing silk in several different colors. 
They were cut from the small pieces left 
when our grandmother's fine homespun 
linen sheets were converted into sofa- 
cushion covers, tidies, laundry-bags, etc. 
What treasures those sheets were! An 
extra heavy one is yet to be converted 
into a beautiful bedspread ; it is to be 
worked in a running scroll design with 
crewels, and bordered with wide crocheted 
linen lace which will have a bit of hand- 
run crewel work in its meshes. Every 
article made from the sheets received a 
glad welcome from some member of the 
family last year; they were prized for 
grandmother’s sake as well as for thesake 
of the giver, and their own beauty. 

Some Christmas cards painted on heavy 
water-color paper and celluloid, a match- 
lighter mounted on a panel, a satin and 
- lace lamp-shade, and a duster-case com- 
pletes the list, and the drawer is empty. 

But what is this in the bottom of the 
drawer ?—a slip of paper scribbled all 
over? Ah! yes, a list of things that we 
have heard friends wishing for, things we 
feel sure we can manufacture or obtain. 
This is indeed a treasure. It isso pleasant 
to give what we know is desired, 

Let’s see what they are—-a bed-pocket 
for “our invalid ” (that shall be a beauty, 
and there shall be something pretty in it, 
too), an afghan for Belle’s baby, some 
chamber slippers for mother (we will pur- 
loin some pieces of her olive flannel 
housedress to make them of and trim 
them with bows matching those on her 
dress), a work-basket for Nan (we will 
make that after the fashion of the table- 
mats), a shoulder-cape for Rose (that 
must be just like Lillian White’s—army- 
blue and cream-color, or it will not please 
her), a silk-embroidered handkerchief for 
Nellie, a doll for May (that must be pur- 
chased, as it is too late to make one), and 
some mittens for Dick. 

Yes, we are sure we can make them all, 
if we can only find time, for some of them 
will be duplicates of articles already seen, 
and the rest are so plainly visible in our 
“ mind’s eye ” that we know just how they 
are to look. 

“ Well, how are they to look ? and how 
are you going to make them ?” queries an 
anxious voice at our elbow. “ ‘Those are 
all useful, pretty things you have been 
talking about; won't you sketch them for 
Vou. LIx.—74. 
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me, please, and give me the directions? 
I haven’t the least idea what to make and 
must prepare a number of gifts. Why 
not illustrate and describe them for our 
dear old ‘Homer’ MacazineE friends, 
many of whom are doubtless in the same 
condition that I am, and let*me have a 
peep at them ?” 


- The suggestion is an agreeable one to 


us and we gladly assent to it. We are 
busy together for hours, sketching, writ- 
ing, and chatting, and the result of our 
pleasant labor is herewith presented to 
you, “ Home” friends, for examination, 
none the worse for having been first in- 
spected by one of your own number. 
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AN AFGHAN FOR BABY, 


A Fe tt AFGHAN For Basy.—A sim- 
ple illustration cannot do justice to the: 
delicate beauty of the dainty little afghan 
here shown. It is designed for baby’s: 
use and is made of a thirty-five or forty- 
inch square of a lovely soft shade of pale-- 
blue felt pinked out around the edge. A 
double border is formed all around it by 
running satin ribbons of soft blush-rose’ 
pink through short cuts made in pairs: 
about an inch apart, each pair two inches. 
from the next succeeding pair, and tying: 
them in pretty, careless bows at the cor- 
ners. The design of linked rings with: 
which the afghan is embroidered is espe- 
cially stylish and neat, and easily wrought: 
by any one, as no artistic abilities are- 
required in its development, all that is- 
necessary isto use a silver dollar for a: 
pattern and lightly draw a pencil-mark 
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around it, with the illustration for a 
guide as to the position and arrangement 
of the circles; one ring in each pair is 
worked with silk matching the ribbon 
and the other one, linked through it, with 
‘silk a shade or two darker. The small 
rings between the sections of ribbon are 
worked with the dark shade, a cent fur- 
nishing the 7 ; they may be worked 
through both felt and ribbon if desired, 
but if the openings through which the 
ribbon passes are just a bit shorter than 
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cised in the selection of the shade, as only 
the most delicate is admissible for baby. 


Marcuo-LicutER Panet.—A match- 
lighter of some kind is a necessity in all 
rooms where lamps are habitually kept, 
but they are oftener needed than possessed. 
Sand-paper is one of the best materials 
-employed in their manufacture and _ is 
what forms the “lighter” of the panel 
here represented. The panel itself has a 
thin wood foundation covered with any 














MATCH-LIGHTER PANEL. 


the ribbon is wide they will hold it firmly 
enough and give it a slightly puffed ap- 
pearance which is very pretty. 

Any other combination of colors may 
be chosen if desired. Cream-white and 
gold color wou!d be pretty and fashion- 
able and especially appropriate for the 
holiday season, So also the pretty new 
red, so much used for children’s wear, 
would be handsome with cream ribbons 
and embroidery, but care must be exer- 


pretty colored ornamental material drawn 
tightly over it and glued down at the 
back ; a much smaller panel of wood, of 
similar shape, is covered in the same way 
with sand-paper glued firmly on and 
placed near the lower left-hand corner, 
where it is held in position by several 
tacks driven nearly through from the 
back side. Just above the “lighter” a 
sketchy representation of the rising sun 
is painted, which seems to light up all of 

















the upper portion, while at its foot stands 
a little “tallow dip,” which seems to be 
doing its best to dispel the gloom of the 
lower portion; on the space left unoccu- 
pied the command, “ Let there be light,” 
is painted in plainly readable letters. Oil- 
colors must be used on plush or velvet, 
and may be on satin, though on the latter 
water-colors are very pretty. Almost the 
best choice of material one can make to 
help carry out the idea of light coming 
from darkness is a piece of broad silk or 
satin sash-ribbon that shades from a very 
dark color to a light rose or yellow tint, 
applying it crosswise so that the dark 
color extends across the lower part and 
the light across the top ; the best choice is 
white silk, shaded up with water-colors 
from deep darkness to rosy golden tints. 
Small rings at each upper corner of the 
back side, to slip over two large-headed 
tacks driven in the wall, will hold it 
firmly in place while matches are struck 
upon the lighter. Such a panel would 
make a handsome gift for birthdays or 
holidays. 


CrocHeTeD WorkK-Basket.—Coarse 
white knitting cotton or rather fine twine 
is the material employed in the construc- 
tion of this pretty basket, which any one 
who understands plain crochet work can 
muke without difficulty, and it is so handy 
and handsome when completed and looks 
so little like crocheted cotton, seeming to 
be something so much nicer, that one must 
needs look long and search carefully be- 
fore any other kind of fancy-work is 
found yielding such satisfactory returns 
for a trifling expense. Then what family 
of any size can be found in which there 
is not some member minus a pretty work- 
basket to whom one like the subject of 
our sketch would be very acceptable ? 

They may be round, square, or oval, and 
be furnished with crocheted covers, han- 
dles, or pockets, to suit the fancy, but 
covers and handles are usually needless 
and troublesome, and pockets, if made at 
all, are better fashioned from silk or satin 
remnants with elastic run in the tops and 
tacked in position inside the basket, for, 
being smooth and soft, they do not catch 
and tangle the threads and spools, and 
being close at the top they retain their 
contents better than open basket-pockets 
do. Made plainly, as represented, the 
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veriest child who can manage a crochet- 
needle will have no trouble in following 
the directions. 

A deep oval earthenware vegetable 
dish may be used to shape the basket by 
and press it on after itis finished. Begin 
at the centre of the bottom with a short 
chain—just long enough so that the ends 
of it are about the same distance from 
the ends of the dish that it is from the 
chain to the sides across the middle. Then 
go round and round the chain with solid 
single crochet, putting in extra stitches 
occasionally around the ends as they are 
needed to enlarge it and make it smooth 
and flat, till itis three or four rows larger 
than the bottom of the dish; next work 
a row of thick scallops around as follows: 
Seven trebles in a stitch (taking up both 
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threads, as must be done in all of the 
work whether solid or open), pass six 
stitches, seven trebles in next stitch, re- 
peat. Next round: Chain six, one single 
in middle stitch of scallop, chain six, re- 
peat to end. Next round: One single 
crochet in every stitch ; go round three or 
four times with plain crochet, then make 
the bars, through which the ribbon is run, 
as follows: 

Chain several stitches—enough to make 
a chain an inch and a half long—then 
work a “double extra long” treble in the 
third stitch (by putting the thread around 
the needle seven or eight times and work- 
ing off the stitches as in common trebles 
—the “ bars ” should be a little more than 
an inch long), chain two, and repeat; 
this bringsa long bar in every third stitch 
all the way around, but the number of 
bars must be divisible by five, so if there 
are not enough make them come out even 
by working a few of them in the second 
stitch; next make three or four rows 


plain, then a row of scallops, then three or 
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four plain, and finish the edge with scal- 
lops caught down with a single between 
every scallop. Take a needle and thread 
and, on the inside, catch three of the long 
bars together midway of their length and 
fasten securely, pass two bars, fasten the 
next three together as before, pass two, 
repeat round the basket. 

(I should have said that the few extra 
stitches needed to enlarge the work, as it 
flares slightly from the bottom, should be 
put in irregularly in the solid work so as 
not to be noticed. One can always tell 
whether they are needed by fitting the 
work on to the dish.) 

Make some thick starch and rub it in 
to the basket when warm, saturating it 
thoroughly, and fit it smoothly over the 
vegetable dish, picking out the scallops, 
straightening the bars and putting it all 
in good shape to dry ; when firm and dry 
remove it from the dish and if an extra 
strong and stiff basket is wished for rub 
warm glue all over it and dry it in; if 
not, the starch alone will do; lastly give 
it a good coating of bronze shellac, which 
transforms it wonderfully, giving it a 
pretty color and a smooth, glossy finish. 
When dried again run a bright ribbon 
through the open-work row, passing it 
under the clusters of bars and over the 
pairs of straight ones, and tie in a bow on 
the outside. 


Home-Mape Ctorn S.iipprer.—In- 
stead of the conventional kid slipper 
which was once all that could be obtained 
by those not able to spend the time and 
money required to fashion embroidered 
tops and then pay a shoemaker more than 
a plain pair would have cost to put the 
soles on, one now sees styles and varieties 
of knitted, crocheted, or woven slippers, 
parlor, chamber, invalid, negligee, or bed 
slippers, too numerous to mention. Some 
are beautiful, some are warm, and all are 
useful in one way or another, but asa 
rule one rarely finds a pretty, comfortable 
slipper that has not cost its maker a great 
deal of careful labor. But the slipper 
here shown is an exception to the rule ; it 
is one of the prettiest, neatest, and most 
comfortable cloth slippers ever invented, 
considering the ease with which it may be 
made. Two pieces only are required, as 
shown by the diagrams of the sole and the 
upper portion. To give measurements 
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would be useless, but one wishing to pro- 
cure a pattern may obtain it in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

Take an old walking-shoe, past service, 
that is known to fit, and cut away the 
portion covering the instep in the shape 
shown in the diagram, leaving about an 
inch at thetop for ankle-straps ; then with 
a knife cut the upper smoothly from the 
sole and cut it open at the back seam; 
spread it out and press it smoothly and 
you have a pattern for the upper; the 
shoe-sole furnishes the other pattern re- 
quired. If one hasn’t a walking-shoe an 
old slipper will suffice by basting a strip 
of cloth around the ankle and experi- 
menting with it till it: fits and is cut to 
imitate the diagram. 

To make a slipper, take flannel, rem- 
nants of cloaking, or any warm wool goods 
of suitable color and texture, and cut the 
uppers by the pattern, allowing a quarter- 
inch seam all around the outside where it 
is to join the sole and at the ends at the 
back, but not around the remaining por- 
tion. Cut a lining of Canton flannel or 
any material convenient, matching it in 
size, stitch up the seams at the back sep- 
arately, lay them together with both 
wrong sides out, stiteh them together a 
quarter of an inch from the outside edge 
all around, turn them right side out and 
press them out smoothly, and bind all 
around the upper edge—ankle, straps, and 
front—with braid to match the cloth, be- 
ginning at the end of one strap ; from the 
same materials cut the sole, using the 
shoe-sole for a pattern, but do not allowa 
seam, and bind it with the braid ; sew the 
upper to the sole with an overhand seam 
on the wrong side, holding the upper a 
trifle full around the toe and ball of the 
foot, and turn it right side out; cut a 
strong pasteboard sole by the pattern, 
cover one side with the lining material, 
drawing it over the edges and confining it 
with a few long stitches through and 
through and put it inside the slipper; 
work a large eyelet hole in the end of 
each strap through which to draw the 
ribbon that is to be tied in a bow to match 
another bow which is to be added to the 
front, giving the slipper a very tasteful 
and dressy finish. Another way preferred 
by some is to shorten the straps so as to 
leave a space nearly two inches long be- 
tween them, which is filled in with an 











elastic band ; a made bow is placed over 
the band and attached to it in the centre 
and also caught down to the straps, leav- 
ing the ribbon loose enough to allow for 
the stretching of the band. 
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chamber, or sick-room wear, but if de- 
signed for general house-wear the outer 
covering of the sole should be cut from 
kid, beaver, or thick felt; if one is for- 
tunate enough to own a pair of gentle- 





HOME-MADE CLOTH SLIPPER. 


Velvet or plush might be used in the 
development of this design, and if em- 
broidery or beading were added beautiful 
results might be obtained, rich and elegant 
enough to please even the most fastidious 
taste. 

Such slippers are very nice for evening, 


men’s old felt bootlegs, two or three pairs 
of nice soles may be made from them and 
they will require no lining except the 
covered inner sole. 

This is also a nice and inexpensive way 
to fashion infants’ shoes from small pieces 
of flannel or velvet ; the braid binding is 
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usually omitted, all the edges being turned 
in and basted before the two parts are 
joined and an ankle-finish of ribbon or 
crochet-work substituted. For children 
large enough to walk, soft, serviceable 
euter soles may often be procured from 
the best parts of an old kid boot, using 
them wrong-side out if a dark sole is ob- 
jectionable. It is very easy to decorate 
such little shoes and make them an object 
of delight to the beauty-loving little ones. 


EMBROIDERY Desicn.--A name for 
ornamental marking is here given, suit- 
able for handkerchiefs, fine towels, or an 
small piece of fancy-work admitting oak 
decoration. Doubtless many of the read- 
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the pattern (probably possessed by many 
of the readers of the “Home” Maca- 
ZINE) used for the short silk or lace street- 
capes which have been so popular during 
the past season, but it may be cut without 
a pattern by almost any handy home 
dressmaker. Its ornamentation is its 
chief novelty and beauty, and it is that 
that imparts to it its air of home comfort 
distinguishing it from out-door wraps and 
banishing all suspicion that it may be a 
part of last season’s outfit leftover. Each 
section of the cape is made about two 
inches shorter than it is to be when finished 
and the deficiency is made up by a lace- 
like border of crochet that is worked 
right into the edge of the hem; any sim- 
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ers of the “Homer” can claim the name 
Nellie for themselves or some dear 
friend and will use the design without 
change, but it could easily be altered by 
one used to embroidery to Nettie, Mel- 
lie, or Ellie. Or, omitting the name, the 
spray of leaves and blossoms might be 
used alone for decorative purposes. 


TripLe Cape ror HovusEwEar.—A 
pleasing variety of the ever-comfortable 
shoulder-cape for housewear is here shown. 
It is not only warm and convenient, but 
so dressy and attractive that those who, 
because of ill health or exposure to sud- 
den changes of atmosphere are addicted 
to the use of shoulder-wraps and are a 
little tired of the knitted and crocheted 
capes so long worn, turn to this new fancy 
as a welcome change. It is fashioned by 


ple pattern of crochet lace that is worked 
in lengthwise rows may be used. 

To make a cape without a pattern cut 
a foundation for the shirrs that is exactly 
like a broad, flat collar, about as deep all 
around as the length of the shoulder- 
seam of a dress; hem the bottom and 
front ends, which should lack an inch or 
more of meeting in front, and put a nar- 
row choker about the neck ; the two lower 
sections of the cape—long, straight pieces 
hemmed along one side and both ends— 
are shirred to the lower edge of this foun- 
dation ; then the upper section, a piece 
nearly as long as the lower ones and wide 
enough to extend from the upper edge of 
the choker to a proper distance below the 
foundation to match the other capes, has 
six rows of shirring run in as represented 
and is then drawn up to fit the foundation 

















evenly all around, thus producing five 
puffs, one of which covers the choker., 
The border may be worked around the 
capes at any time, but as it cannot be cro- 
cheted to the neck and fronts until the 
sections are joined it is best to leave it till 
the last thing. The cape in the present 
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instance is made of thick, soft India cash- 
mere, army-blue, and the border is worked 
with fine army-blue Saxony in shell pat- 
tern with a picot edge of cream-colored 
silk. A pointed crochet-needle is used 
and the border is worked on the edge of 
the hem just as it would be on a chain, 
and after it is done fancy stitches of the 
eream silk are worked upward from the 
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places where the shells are worked into 
the cloth, the border is carried up the 
fronts and fulled around the edge of the 
choker. Cream-colored ribbons are used 
to tie the cape at the throat, but wool or 
silk cords and tassels might be used if 
preferred. A pretty, serviceable cape for 
every-day use was made of a dark shade 
of old-rose opera flannel with a Saxony 
border of the same color ; the picot edge 
and the finishing stitches were of the 
Saxony also, and a heavy twisted cord of 
the Saxony, tipped with double ball tas- 
sels of the same, was about the neck. 

Beautiful little morning wraps for those 
who are able to indulge in “elegant lei- 
sure” might be made of silk, with a cro- 
cheted border of silk headed by silk em- 
broidery. 

The “Cross-stitch Lace with Picot 
Edge,” illustrated on page 734 of the 
August number of the “Home,” would 
make a handsome border. If used, the 
trebles in the first row (page 733) should 
be worked into the hem as regularly as 
possible and afterward five straight 
stitches spreading in fan-shape should be 
worked upward from every third space 
just above where the singles are worked 
in the second row; for the fronts and 
neck the border might begin at the second 
row. 

FRANCES H. PERRY. 





R. HOWARD PAUL relates an an- 
ecdote of a German musician who is 
imperturbable, especially in the orchestra, 
where he fullows the score with a stolid 
expression indicating interest but no en- 
thusidsm. Suddenly the trombone shot 
out a blare that caused the leader to raise 
his hands in horror and glance about to 
see what had happened. The players all 
stopped. Said the offender, glaring at 
the score before him, “ Dot vos a mashed 
fly, but I blayed him !”—and he held up 
the sheet, revealing a note that proved to 
be the mangled remains of the insect in 
question. 


AntTIpyriIn IN Heapacue. A medi- 
cal correspondent writes to the Lancet : 
“T firmly believe that chemistry has in 
the above drug found a most invaluable 


‘of the past. 


remedy for migraine and other forms of 
headache that seem to be due to worry 
and overwork. In those cases where [ 
have tried it, its effect has simply been 
marvelous. In one case of a lady who 
for years has been the subject of most 
distressing periodical attacks of intense 
pain, referred to the occiput, which defied 
all ordinary remedies, this drug relieved 
at once, and in this case the depressing 
fear of impending attacks is now a thing 
I presume in these cases it 
acts as a powerful sedative to the nervous 
system, and happily leaves no ill effects— 
a great desideratum. Ten grains repeated 
every hour for two or three hours is my 
plan of giving it, and then at intervalsof 
six hours for a day or two after, to pre- 
vent all chance of a recurrence, this 
generally being at the desire of the suf- 
ferer.” 
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I—THE CHURCH. 
“Te Deum Laudamas.,” 


UMAN nature is human nature all 

the world over. You may educate, 

and so you may change the outward form 

and semblance of character; but deep 

down in the innermost nature of the man 

some instinct, some feeling, will lurk that 

once and forever will link him to the 

savage with whom he is akin. We are 
men and brethren. 

To this fact we trace that impulse to- 
ward decoration which we Christians, in 
common with the Pagans of ancient days 
and the heathen of our own, possess. As 
an outward and visible sign of joy, we 
decorate ; and since our understandings 
are cultured to grasp the meaning of 
symbols and signs, we decorate with pur- 
pose, with design, with intelligence, in 
order that, even to the little detail of a 
color or an emblem, we may show forth 
that which the season means to us. 

Now, there are certain appropriate and 
inappropriate materials, and also designs, 
to use for Christmas. 

Holly, of course, is admissible, and so 
are bay and laurel, the emblems of victory ; 
laurestinus, that of immortality ; and rose- 
mary, though some would exclude it from 
the Christmas festival. Its signification, 
“ remembrance,” gives it a claim, however, 
to my mind. Ivy by some would be 
rigidly left out, because it is the leaf used 
for the decoration of Bacchus and Bac- 
chanalian revels, but it has another mean- 
ing, “everlasting life,” which certainly 
makes it admissible. Mistletoe, on ac- 
count of its inseparable connection with 
Druidism, must not be used in church. 

Let there be no pretense in your de- 
coration of the sanctuary, leave that for 
the home, where you want merely bright- 
ness and an air of festival. In church 
the matter becomes different; your handi- 
work is an act of worship, of reverence. 
See then that all be seemly, meet for the 
wondrousevent you seek to honor. Real 
holly, realevergreen, pure white blossoms 
—I would, myself, have no red; few of 
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them, if you will—devices wrought on 
good material, patient, thoughtful work ; 
that is all you need. 1 will now indicate 
a few forms of design. 

The cross is of course all-important. 
To make it have a frame of wood con- 
structed, cover with moss, sprigs of holly 
and evergreen, taking care that your work 
be done with proper effect—that is to say, 
boldly if it be intended for a lofty position, 
more finely if for a low one. 

For flower crosses you will require tins 
constructed for the purpose of holding 
water. You should ask either for up- 
rights or for lying-down ones. They will 
be rather expensive, but will last a long 
while, and so be worth the outlay. 

Designs, such as the star of Bethlehem, 
which looks well in Cape everlastings, 
and should have a prominent position, 
interlaced and double triangles, the sacred 
monogram I. H. S., and the Greek letters 
Alpha and Omega, may also be made of 
wood, covered with blossom or greenery. 
But should they be required for recum- 
bent positions, such as window-ledges 
where they may be placed upon banks of 
moss or scarlet cloth, they may be made 
of cardboard emblazoned, or of leaves 
stitched on to cardboard. The reason of 
this is that it is difficult to preserve the 
shape of a letter with such unruly mate- 
ria] as greenery to work with. 

Appropriate designs for the season for 
chu ss 4 embroidery, such as banners, altar- 
cloths, and curtains, are the angels of God 
who proclaimed His birth, especially the 
Angel Gabriel, who bears in one hand the 
Annunciation Lily, in the other a serull ; 
the device of the Fish, used from the 
very earliest times as a type of Christian- 
ity; that of the Lion without wings, sig- 
nificant of Christ the “ Lion of the tribe 
of Judah,” the Agnus Dei or Lamb, the 
type of innocence; and the Fleur de Lys 
or conventionalized lily, dedicated to our 
Lord. Where very large wreaths are 
wanted, use the steel sold for ladies’ 
dresses as a foundation well covered with 
moss, so that the sharp edge is softened 
and rounded. 
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For texts and scrolls, a background of is expensive, and so unattainable in many 
white silk, satin, or satin sheeting, with parishes. Swansdown ealico is a useful 
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lettering cut out in red velvet or vice alternative with velveteen letters, or white 
versa, and worked on in appliqué, is more serge with lettering of church red. Take 
appropriate to the sacred edifice. Butit care to cut the letters symmetrically and 
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not too large, and above all see that 
proper spaces are left between words, so 
that they do not all run into one, and 
create a difficulty in perusing. 

I subjoin a few suitable texts and in- 
scriptions for the season: “ For unto us 
a Child is born, unto us a Son is given,” 
“ He is the root and offspring of David, 
the bright and morning star,” “ Who for 
our salvation came down from Heaven,” 
“He was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us,” “Thou art the King of Glory, O 
Christ!” “Gloria in Excelsis Deo,” 
“ Light, Peace, Salvation.” Numbers of 
others will readily occur to the reader. 

Of course, to make these devices and 
the church embroidery I have mentioned, 
time is needed other than the week sug- 
gested fur actual decoration. It is usual 
in some parishes to have suitable texts 
made for each festival in proper colorings 
which can be taken down and put up as 
occasion demands. This plan I think 
very commendable, since it is well-nigh 
impossible to make temporary inscriptions 
suffiviently good for church decoration. 
For screen and chancel work, frames of 
wood are generally made and kept from 
festival to festival. These at Christmas- 
time will be covered with moss, well 
damped, holly, trails of ground ivy, and 
small evergreens. Christmas roses will 
possibly be introduced, and pot plants of 
white azalea, tall lilies, and others will be 
placed at the ends of the stalls to give 
height and good effect. If a wooden 
framework is not possessed, festoons of 
green ropery may be utilized with wreaths 
of holly and pot plants, and I have heard 
of dress steels being used as a foundation 
for many excellent devices in tracery. 

I will now as briefly as possible—for I 
fear I have already wearied my readers— 
run through a few ideas for decorating 
various isolated parts of the church. Let 
the altar have none but pure white flowers 
upon it, unless you introduce into the 
centre of the cross a poinsettia bloom or 
bunch of red geranium. The font also 
should be all of white flowers and fern, 
set in tin troughs made of the proper 
shape. It should also have a white cross 
made in atin to float on the water, or 
standing upright. Moss and pot plants 
for the fuot if upstanding decoration is 
necessary. The pulpit will look well with 
greenery decoration and so will the lectern 
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and reading-desk, especially if flowers are 
artistically introduced. Care should be 
taken that prickly holly should be ex- 
cluded from any part that the clergyman’s 
hand willcomenear. If I had my choice 
as to whether I would wreath the large 
pillars of a church or no, I should reply 
in accordance with the architecture of the 
edifice. Some look well decorated, others 
better without. 

For the window-ledges decoration is aa 
arule an improvement, and also for the 
gas brackets or candelabra, but. care 
must be taken with these again, that noth- 
ing catch fire. 


—_—_——— 


II—THE HOME. 


* At Christmas play, and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year.” 
“ Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry.”— 
Tupper. 


Hye gt The very word raises 

visions of home, of the one place in 
all the world, be it rich, be it poor, be it 
humble, be it splendid, that each individ- 
ual treasures up in his innermost heart 
as sacred and apart from all else. 

Happy indeed are those who at this 
Christmas-tide possess a home. For 
Christmas is the festival of home, just as 
it is of Christ’s birth. Indeed, it is to the 
fact of our thoughts being turned to the 
home of Bethlehem that we trace this fact. 
For in our own we have the type of His. 

To the mistletoe-bough the property of 
cure attached. It is usually found as a 
decorative bush in houses to this day, 
and the very ancient practice of kissing 
beneath it still holds good. The origin of 
this idea lies in a Scandinavian legend. 
Once upon a time, long years ago, Balder 
the Beautiful, god of poetry and of elo- 
quence, was hated to the death by Loki. 
How could he killhim? Balder was in- 
vulnerable, for Friga, his mother, had in- 
voked the help of all the powers of Nature, 
of birds, of beasts, and of plants, and had 
received their oath that they would never 
hurt her son. To her one day came Loki. 
** Could nothing injure Balder?” asked he, 
innocently—“ Balder so well beloved, so 
strong, so valiant?” “ Nothing,” answered 
the mother, “for all Nature—save one 
little, insignificant plant, which she had 
not thought to ask, so impotent was it— 


had promised not to hurt him.” “ And 














that plant?” asked Loki. “ Was the 
mistletoe,” answered the foolish Friga. 
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ness shot. And as Balder stood before 
him, the little twig struck him and 
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Then Loki plucked a twig, and took it 
to blind Hoder, Balder’s twin-brother. 
“Shoot !” cried he, and the god of dark- 









Balder died. Then was there dreadful 
sorrow among all the gods and goddesses, 
who loved Balder dearly—so much sorrow 
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that Balder was permitted to come back 
to life again, and the mistletoe which had 
caused his death was given to the goddess 
of love, who made every one pass under it, 
and receive a kiss, in token of the triumph 
of love over death. It was in allusion to 
this story that Shakespeare, in his play 
“Titus Andronicus,” dubbed the plant 
the “baleful mistletoe.” In addition to 
this, the staple and most important of 
Christmas decorative plants, should be 
counted all those evergreens found at the 
season, such as laurel, bay, ivy, and rose- 
mary. Each has its meaning to render it 
appropriate. Laurel is the symbol of vic- 
tory and peace, bay of victory also, ivy of 
everlasting life, rosemary of remembrance. 

Having thus briefly remarked upon 
the decorative attributes of Christmas, let 
me now offer a few hints of practical value 
for the decoration of the home at this sea- 
son of the year. 

It is a merry time, a good time, in many 
homes. There are the children home for 
the holidays, the girls full of the gifts 
they are making in odd times and secret 
corners for the Christmas stocking or tree, 
the boys at outdoor play, at skating, at 
snow-man making, and what not. The 
pudding has received its necessary stir 
from every member of the family, the 
mincemeat has been gravely tasted and 
commented upon, and Christmas Eve 
comes, when the decorations have to go 
up. Well, we will imagine every one, as 
they have been for days past, hard at 
work. Mary, the elder sister of the flock, 
has taken the supervision of the whole 
arrangement upon her own shoulders, 
subject, of course, to suggestions, which 
are made in plenty, from other members 
of the family. She has determined, to 
begin with, to decorate the dining-room 
overmantel, and sets tiny Amy and four- 
teen-year-old Jack to make the ropes of 
evergreen and holly, which, as our illus- 
tration shows, are wound about the slen- 
der pillars of the glass. Amy’s task is 
simple; she has to sit by Jack, in the 
middle of the evergreens, and cut off for 
him suitable sprigs of greenery, not .too 
long, nor yet too short, and with good 
ends. Jack proceeds as follows to make 
the ropes. He procures a long length of 


strong string, which he fastens securely to 
a firm chair back. This string he makes 
the foundation of his work. He takes 
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another length of a finer quality, and 
bits of greenery, and ties them round the 
foundation string. In this way he goes 
on until the length of ropery is completed. 
Again, for the nursery they have mounted 
cotton wool letters, cut with very sharp 
scissors, upon a background of paper, over 
which Mary has distributed frosting pow- 
der purchased by her at the stationer’s, 
and used very carefully, so that none gets 
into her eyes. These mottoesthe children 
have highly appreciated, and have called 
“Snow and Frost.” Searching through 
various books of old lore and poetry, they 
have come across a variety of mottoes 
suitable for these devices which are 
rather out of the common. There are, 
of course, the dear old words, “ A Mer 

Christmas,” “ Welcome, Noel,’ “The 
Compliments of the Season ;” and, in 
addition, “God Rest You, Merry 
Gentlemen ;’ “May joy come from 
heaven above, To all those who Christ- 
mas love;” ‘‘ The nobler part of all 
the house here is the heart, which’ we 
will give Him, and bequeath this holly 
and this ivy wreath to do Him honor 
who’s our King, and Lord of all this re- 
veling.” The elder brother of the family, 
who has a turn for carpentry, has also 
employed his leisure time pro bono publico 
by making wooden foundations for various 
devices. One of these is a large star, 
composed of thin laths cut from any un- 
used box, which has afterward been 
covered, first with moss wound round 
with strong green thread, and well 
damped, and then with sprigs of holly, 
with as many bright berries as could be 
got, put on as thickly and neatly as 
possible. Another is a triangle ; a third 
a square to be hung point upward. He 
has, moreover, cut the initials of the 
family in cardboard, and emblazoned them 
with many colorings—gold, scarlet, yel- 
low, blue, and green—with additional 
ornamentations of painted sprigs of holly, 
mistletoe, and winter scenery. These 
will hang round the overmantel in the 
dining-room. Among them is the initial 
of one who, in foreign lands, under sunny 
sultry skies, eats his precious plum-pud- 
ding, made and sent out to him weeks 
beforehand, and treasures the wee sprigs 
of holly and of mistletoe—the first that 
Archie found—in memory of home and 
Yule. There are initials, too, of others 
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gone to a farther land. Are they not 
always with us, these dear departed—at 
Christmas time especially, united b 
memory and constant thought? “ Lord, 
keep their memory green,” is the motto 
we would fain fulfill ; and that they may 
really seem not lost, but away for a little 
space, talk of them and mingle their per- 
sonalities with our innocent mirth. 

When the ropes of evergreen, mottoes, 
stars, devices, and initials were made, 
there yet remained other decorations to 
invent and carry out. Wreaths were 
twisted up over circles of copper wire, 
covered with the ever-useful moss, and 
then adorned with sprigs of ivy, mistletoe, 
or laurel. These looked extremely well. 
Then Mary got palm-leaf and Japanese 
fans, and fixed upon them large bunches 
of mistletoe, holly, and greenery. Then 
she energetically set to work to make a 
mantel border of evergreens; got some 
red satine, cut it to the proper size, and 
stitched all over it sprays and sprigs 
of ivy, holly, mistletoe, and laurel. Upon 
Christmas morning, early, she inserted, 
here and there, the lovely, large, white 
flowers known as Christmas roses, and the 
effect was beautiful. Nor did they fade 
as quickly as might have been imagined, 
owing to the fact that all their stalks 
were soaked in water, and packed round 
with fresh wet moss before being poked 
into place. 

For final touches of this kind, it may 
be mentioned that the indefatigable young 
heroine whose Christmas decorations we 
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now record found hair-pins most useful. 
Paper roses and flowers for the nursery 
Mary’s cousin made as follows: First of 
all she folded strips of pink or white 
paper, then she twisted them evenly, and 
manipulated them so that they assumed 
a round form; next she secured one set 
of ends with a needle and thread; and 
finally cut the folds at the top, so that a 
large double blossom was the result. 

In conclusion, I must just mention 
Mary’s’ dinner-table adornments for 
Christmas Day, made up entirely of 
white, scarlet, and green. In the centre 
was a table spread of white Bengaline 
silk, puckered and arranged by hand to 
look like snow wreaths; in the middle of 
the spread, a white china ornament of 
elegant shape was filled with holly, mistle- 
toe, and evergreens. Trails of ivy were 
placed over the snow, and at the four cor- 
ners low white bowls of Christmas roses. 

In case it should not generally be 
known, it is as well to mention that all 
decorations should be down by the 2d of 
February, Candlemas Day. If not, dire 
results will ensue, as Herrick tells us in 
his rhyme: P 


** Down with the rosemary, and so 

* Down with the baies and mistletoe ; 
Down with the holly, ivie, all, 
Wherewith ye drest the Christmas hall ; 
That so the superstitious find 
No one least branch then left behind ; 
For look how many leaves then be 
Neglected there, maids, trust to me, 
So many goblins ye shall see.” 
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HEY are sitting in the twilight, little golden head and brown, 
They are reading tales of wonderment, of sea and ship and town; 
And like glimpses out of Fairyland the glowing pictures rise 
Through the misty magic twilight before their spellbound eyes. 


And I watch their happy faces, and see those pages bright 
With the lovely little children in their world of golden light, 
And I trow, no deft hand painted, no poet ever sung 

Such things of tender beauty in the days when we were young. 


And in after days, sweet children, when you are older grown, 
And other children’s books are fair, or fairer than your own, 
As you turn the old ones over, and your mother’s voice recall, 
You will say your own, own story-books were sweetest after all. 
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DRESSMAKING AT HOME. 


ORNING dresses 
were never made in 

a more simple fashion 
than at present, when 
they consist of two pieces 
without skirt or waist 
lining. The full straight 
skirt is gathered to a 
belt for a woman of av- 
4 erage size, but an unu- 
1G, WOAF sually stout figure looks 
tall. “St ~— better with the top of the 

id skirt corded and faced. 
Arrange the gathers so that they are closer 
together in the centre back than anywhere 
else. The hem should be four inches deep 
when finished. 

The waist may be shirred at the neck 
and waist, back and front, or on the shoul- 
ders and centre of the waist line, with an 
‘inside belt stitched on to hold the gathers 
in place. The bottom of the waist is about 
four inches below the waist line and may 
be worn out or inside of the skirt, with a 
belt or the material, embroidery or rib- 
bon. The shoulder and under-arm seams 
are the only ones seen in such a waist, 
which fastens with small flat or knob pearl 
buttons. The sleeves are coat-shaped, 
with a few gathers over the top of the arm, 
or the French sleeve is very pretty for 
this purpose, with a little fullness at the 
top and a narrow band at the wrist where 
the widened sleeve is gathered. The neck 
and sleeves are finished with gathered 
frills of embroidery or the turn-over knife 
plaiting sewed to a band collar, which is 
only becoming to a round face and short 
neck. Two yards of embroidery, twelve 
buttons, and twelve yards of material, 
twenty-four inches wide, will suftice for 
such a dress. 

Yoke waists are also worn again, shaped 
to a point, back and front, and laid in tiny 
tucks of the material or of embroidery, 
but are more trouble to make. Another 
neat round waist to be worn with a belt 
and straight, full skirt is cut like an old- 
fashioned Spencer waist, with plain shoul- 
ders and the fullness gathered at the waist 
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line on each side of the front, and at the 
centre back. The sleeves are quite full 
at the top and plain below. The round 
knife-plaited collar is of embroidery con- 
tinuing to the waist line as a jabot, the 
cuffs correspond, and a belt of insertion is 
worn. 

I have had several inquiries about the 
full, straight backs now worn with draped 
or plaited fronts. They consist of three 
widths of silk or two of forty-inch goods, 
and are slightly curved at the top so as to 
be one inch and a quarter longer in the 
centre back, which is taken up by asmall 
bustle and one steel fifteen inches long 
and placed about the same number of 
inches below the belt, or allow one inch 
and three-quarters length for two short 
steels and a small bustle. Commence 
gathering these hemmed widths three 
inches back of the sides, as they set better 
if there is a little space on the sides. 

Have five rows of gathers, each an inch 
apart, and use silk twist. For ordinary 
gathering have the stitch on the inside an 
inch long and the outer a quarter of an 
inch in length. If French gathers are 
wished the outer stitch is the long one, and 
in this case the gathers must be pulled up 
very closely so as to hide the gathering 
thread. A space of five inches usually 
allowed for the gathering in the centre 
of the back, and this part is sewed to 
a separate band, which hooks over 
toward the side after the regular belt is 
fastened. 

If the fullness of such a back is in- 
clined to drop toward the side put in two 
bands of elastic over the lining and under 
the outside material, fastening the ends to 
the sidg back seams and leaving them 
loose enough not to draw the skirt on 
either side. I have written before about 
lining the full backs with cambric, crino- 
line or skirt wadding. A perfectly shaped 
skirt hangs evenly all around, and the 
fullness stays in the back, but the means 
of keeping it there must never show or 
the graceful effect will be lost. 

Neat house dresses for young ladies in 




















mourning are of black Henrietta cloth, 
clairette or tamise formed into a plain 
round waist, sleeves full at the top, anda 
full gathered or kilt-plaited skirt, with an 
Empire sash of surah ribbon having a 
wide edge. If the sash is knotted on the 
side it requires three yards, if tied in 
loops and ends in the back, four yards and 
a half are necessary, or only four if the 
deep fringe is sewed toeach end, The 
turn-over collar and cuffs worn with such 
dresses are of silk muslin, knife plaited, 
and enough extra is added to the collar 
to cross and end at the waist line, forming 
a jabot down the front. 

Although Redingotes and Empire styles 
are the most worn designs, basques and 
trimmed skirts are not forgotten, though 
shaped to convey an idea of the Directoire 
or Empire fashions. If of a very stout 
figure a slightly draped front is more be- 
coming than the plain, round skirt, as it 
detracts from the apparent size. Dark 
colors and soft woolen materials also take 
from the size. Stripes are becoming in a 
basque if matched perfectly and cut to 
form a succession of V’s back and front. 
The open fish net makes lovely vests with 
the narrow “baby” ribbon run through 
the meshes at the neck and waist line 
drawing it in shape and the ribbons form- 
ing a rosette at the end of each row on 
the side of the basque. Three or five rows 
are used at each part, and the net should 
be over silk. 

Black net and green or old rose rib- 
bons and a surah lining beneath brighten 
up a black silk or woolen dress wonder- 
fully with sleeve puffs of thesame. These 
are half a yard long and nine inches deep 
before made. Gather the upper edge after 
joining the ends and sew inside of the 
sleeve, which has been cut about four 
inches shorter than usual. Then turn the 
other edge down to form an inch and a 
half ruffle and draw it up on three rows 
of narrow ribbon so as to fit snugly around 
the wrist. Finish the sleeves with a cuff 


of velvet or the dress material. 

Now I will tell my home sewing au- 
dience how to remodel a dress on the Di- 
rectoire style, which is easily done if the 
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breadths are long. Cut the basque off in 
front even with the waist line, and the 
back in a short point. Have revers of 
the goods, with a vest of fish net surah, 
or Indian silk shirred at the top and 
waist, where it disappears under a soft 
surah sash belt of the same material, 
which is sewed in one side’seam and 
hooked over to the other, forming soft, 
irregular folds above and below the waist 
line. Have the collar and cuffs of the 
dress material or of velvet, according to 
the expense desired. If the fortunate 
possessor of a handsome throat, wear a 
turn-over collar, with cuffs to correspond, 
or silk to match the dress or vest, finely 
knife plaited. , 

Around the point in the back gather 
three widths of silk or one of wide 
woolen goods, and have an extra width 
of twenty inches of.the material on each 
side in three kilt plaits turned toward the 
front. This should meet the sash sewed 
in the side seams. The sham skirt is ar- 
ranged with a full length sham on either 
side, ashort one in the back, and aslightly 
draped front, or the front may be gathered 
to.form # pointed yoke at the top, or ar- 
ranged as a Spanish flounce, described be- 
fore. A front of three breadths draped 
up on the left side so as to show the sham 
beneath has a very pretty effect. Woolen 
and silk fabrics are stylishly combined in 
this manner, the latter forming the vest, 
belt, and skirt front. This is also a pretty 
design for a lace net skirt, sleeves, and 
vest, with belt and coat of silk. 

Sleeves must be full at the top. though 
carelessly so in soft drapings rather than 
stiff, set puffs. Push the fullness well 
above the elbows and cut the top of the 
sleeves long and wide enough to drape in 
folds on either side, centering in the mid- 
dle of the top where they narrow. The 
slash at the bottom of the sleeves may be 
at the in.or outside and one inch and a 
half deep. A lace ruffle, deeper at the 
back and falling over the wrist, is a be- 
coming finish now worn on nice dresses. 
The lace must be soft and creamy and 
then proves a flattering addition even 
though of a poor quality. 

EMMA M. HOOPER. 
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BONNETS, CLOAKS, JACKETS, AND 
COSTUMES. 


oe sk., in drawn red velvet, with 
black moire bow. 


No. 2. “ The Fernandez.” —Long cloak 
1110 


in fancy brown camel’s hair cloth; folds 
of thick corded silk at the back. The 
trimming is black fox fur. 

No. 3. “The Anderson ” jacket in dark 
green cloth, braided with cord, and 


















trimmed *,with] beaver; velvet toque in 
two shades of green, and bird to match. 
No. 4. “The, Edison” Costume.— 
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trimmed with black fox fur; bonnet in 
terra-cotta velvet, forming a bow, and 
trimmed with a bird. 


























Terra-cotta matélassé, with embossed vel- 
vet design; plain plush sleeves; passe- 
menterie to match in two shades, and 
VOL, LIx.—75. 





No. 5. Cloak in camel’s hair fanc 


cloth—fawn, gray, and black; blac 


corded silk scarves, with fringed ends in 
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front; bonnet to match in drawn velvet, 
with bird of Paradise. 

No. 6. “ The Zampa” Cloak in brown 
faced cloth, with a darker shade of velvet; 
brown and gold shaded passementerie and 
beaver fur; velvet hat, with accordion 
plaited bow; white tips. 

No. 1. Long cloak, in dark brown plush, 
trimmed with beaver fur down the front, 
and with revers, collar, and cuffs. 

No. 2. Cloth Jacket in either cream, 
blue, green, or brown. The collar and 
cuffs are real Astrakan, and the plastron 
is outlined with military braid. 

No. 3. Costume in green fancy cloth ; 
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the waistcoat is white, and the buttons and | 
trimmings are velvet. 

No. 4. Costume in réséda-faced cloth ; 
the waistcoat is silk to match, and 
a silk cord of a deeper shade edges the 
jacket. 

No. 5. Long Coat in black vicuna 
cloth, trimmed with real Astrakan ; the 
bodice is ornamented with what is termed 
“Guard’s trimming,” consisting of wide 
braid. 

No. 6. Costume in heliotrope cloth; 
the waistcoat and the panel at the side of 
the skirt are leather-colored cloth, orna- 
mented with braid. 





PUBLISHER. 


“MHE BACKWARD BOY ” is often 
the most difficult member of the 
family. His possibilities and the best 
way of bringing out his talents are to be 
discussed in the coming volume of the 

Youth’s Companion by President J. B. 
. Angell, of the University of Michigan; 
President C. K. Adams, of Cornell, and 
— D. C. Gilman, of Johns Hop- 


READY FOR Business ; OR, CHOOSING 
an Occupation. A series of practical 
papers for young men and boys. By Geo. 
J. Manson. 108 pp., 12mo, extra cloth 
binding. Price, seventy-five cents. New 
York, Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, 777 
Broadway. 

At some time in nearly every boy’s life 
will he want to answer for himself and 
friends the question, “ What work shall I 
do? What occupation shall I follow in 
which I can make name, fame, and 
money?” In this work the author, a 
well-known journalist and writer, presents 
what might be called an inside view of 


the various trades, businesses, and profes- 
sions which are attractive to the youth, 
considers the opportunities afforded by 
each, shows what is to be done in order to 
acquire a knowledge of them, how much 
education is necessary and how it can be 
obtained, the opportunities for employ- 
ment and the chances for success. The 
following are some of the important sub- 
jects considered: the electrical engineer, 
the architect, commercial traveler, 
banker and broker, housebuilder, boat- 
builder, a sea captain, practical chemist, 
journalist, druggist, etc., etc., and the 
learned professions, medicine, law, and 
divinity. The author does not attempt to 
indicate what is the best line to follow, 
but rather to show what is to be done and 
how to do it, to enter upon any one life 
pursuit, so that when a young man has the 
matter under consideration he may know 
what he has to contend with or to do in 
order to succeed in that to which he feels 
he is the best adapted after studying him- 
self and the various pursuits of life care- 
fully. 
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